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MY- BOOKS 


BY JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


On level lines of woodwork stand 
My books obedient to my hand; 
And Caesar pale against the wall 
Smiles sternly Roman over all. 
Within the four walls of this room 
Life finds its prison, youth its tomb; 
For here the minds of other men 
Prompt and deride the laboring pen; 
And here the wisdom of the wise 
Dances like motes before the eyes. 
Outside, the great world spins its-way, 
Here studious night dogs studious day. 
A mighty store of dusty books, 

Little and great, fill all the nooks, 
And line the walls from roof to floor; 
And I who read them o’er and o’er, 
Am I much wiser than of old, 
When sunlight leaped like living gold 
Into my boyhood’s heart, on fire 
With fervid hope and wild desire; 
And when behind no window bars, 
But free as air I served the stars? 
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Establish you 

in the most strategically 
located Office Building 
in Los Angeles ~~ ver 


marble, mahogany and bronze is certain to give rise 
to an enthusiastic appreciation of its many distinc- 
tive advantages. 


All records for quick occupancy are being broken by 
the Marsh-Strong Building, 


It is nearly filled and not yet formally opened. 
Several hundred progressive business men already 
have attested to its popularity by linking themselves 
and their businesses with its destiny. 


Three basic causes stand behind its phenomenal suc- 
cess—its location, its accessibility and its magni- 


+ ficence, 


A tour of inspection through its twelve stories of 


New Home of 


ROBERT MARSH & CO. 


10175 Agents Main 5045 


4 


The entire structure is vacuum cleaned daily. 

Come in tomorrow and be our guest. We'll be pleased 
to show you the few remaining choice suites and 
offices. 


The view from our roof is the most expansive in Los 
Angeles—like a trip in an airship. 
Floor plans and prices on application. 


After December 25, home of 


STRONG, DICKINSON & McGRATH 


Present Offices in Van Nuys Building for Rent. 
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ADULATIONS FOR OUR HIRAM 

ORMER Senator Beveridge, one of the leaders 

of the new Progressive party in Indiana, sent a 
telegram to the California third party enthusiasts at 
San Francisco last Saturday predicting victory for 
the party at the polls in the next national election. 
But does the Hon. Albert Jeremiah Beveridge realize 
that the Hon. Hiram Wandering Johnson, like him- 
self, has designs on the presidential nomination of 
his party in 1916 and that the victory predicted 1s 
mérely the reflex of a secret wish? If the distin- 
guished Indianan is unconvinced let him note the ful- 
some introduction by Francis J. Heney of the Cali- 
fornia executive at the Saturday night Progressive 
meeting in the northern metropolis. Mr. Heney 
found in the one time criminal lawyer “the best- 
equipped man, by reason of his training, for Presi- 
dent, of the United States.” 

However, Mr. Chester Rowell had previously as- 
sured the country to the same effect, upward of a 
year ago, so that Ileney cannot expect any greater 
prestige to accrue to his candidacy for United States 
senator than attaches to Brother Rowell’s; in fact, in 
point of precedence the Fresno editor is entitled to 
whatever influence is to be transferred from the ador- 
ing followers of the peripatetic governor of Caltor- 
nia. The Saturday night meeting was little more 
than a series of salaaming to the executive whose 
virtues were extolled in burning words by his adula- 
tors. No reference was made to his prolonged ab- 
sences from the state on full pay and not a word was 
said in regard to his veto of important tentative leg- 
islation, nor yet to the miserable baiting of the Japa- 
nese at the behest of the Tveitmoe Asiastic exclu- 
sionists. 

Replying to the flattering unctions bestowed on him 
the governor delivered himself of four columns of 
solid nonpariel, or about six thousand words, glorify- 
ing the aims.of his party and inferentially damning 
all who are not linked with him politically. Not a 
word of praise is to be found for the devotion of the 
President te his tasks, to the efforts he is making 
along the lines of true progression; alas, no, there is 
no progression in the country unless it is inspired by 
the leaders of the party who arrogate to themselves, 
with a capital “P,” all the progressivism that is foot- 
loose. Even the cause of equal suffrage in Califor- 
nia, which Governor Johnson was so loth to indorse 
in his initial campaign, he now intimates was due to 
those affiliated with him. Of course, it was not. 
Democrats and Republicans alike were responsible 
for the bestowal of the right of suffrage on Califor- 
nia women. For all that the governor helped to ac- 
complish we have high praise. But we deprecate his 
narrowness of vision, his inability to recognize true 
progressivism in those who do not affiliate with him. 
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He is of too small bore te be a big man mentally, 
hence is unfit longer to-serve his state in the impar- 
tial manner necessary to full justice. As a presiden- 


tial possibility he is an impossibility. 


PROPHET ROWELL’S SELF-IMMOLATION 
ITH commendable zeal Editor Chester H. 
Rowell of the Fresno Republican, regardless of 

the political aspirations of Candidate Chester H. 
Rowell to the United States senate, has taken pains 
to prove that Governor Johnson is not debarred 
under the state constitution to become a candidate 
for the Perkins succession if he so desires. ‘This is 
really a magnanimous decision of our contemporary, 
all things considered, and his arguments are fairly 
convincing. The United States Constitution in de- 
elaring the qualifications for election to the United 
States senate places no inhibition on an office-holder. 
The language is: 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state 
for which he shall be. chosen. Each house shall be 
the judge of the election returns, and qualifications 
of its own members. 

But the state constitution contains a clause, in- 
serted, doubtless, at that time, for good and sufficient 
reasons, which reads: “The governor shall not, dur- 
ing his term of office, be elected a senator to the 
senate of the United States.” Evidently, the ques- 
tion has been long debated, privately, by the governor 
and his editorial spokesman. Brother Rowell is 
loaded with court rulings and senate precedents to 
prove that the disqualifications of a state cut no ice 
insofar as they conflict with the federal Constitution. 
Having settled in his own mind, if not to his own 
satisfaction, the legal right of the governor to run 
for the United States senate, nathless the state inter- 
diction, the I‘resno editor turns to the moral ques- 
tion which he finds “equally clear’ and on these 
grounds: 

Reason for this constitutional inhibition on the 
governor being elected senator was the fear that 
he would use patronage or other executive favor 
to secure votes for himself in the legislature. The 
election of senators by the people has removed 
that reason. The governor has now no more power 
to force his election to the senate than he has to 
reelect himself governor. Morally, he has as good 
right to run for one office as for the other. And 
the argument that he has sworn to uphold the 
constitution of California, and is therefore morally 
bound by it, is also fallacious, since this provision, 
being invalid, is not in the constitution of Califor- 
nia. This argument, otherwise, would lead to the 
absurd conclusion to enforce whatever is printed 
in the constitution, even after the courts have de- 


clared it null and void and prohibited its enforce- 
ment, 


Mr. Rowell points out that under the old system of 
clecting a United States senator the constitutional in- 
hibition would not have applied, since the date of 
the legislative election would have been in January, 
1915, after Governor Johnson’s term as state execu- 
tive had expired. The new system, however, ad- 
vances the date of the election to November, 1914, 
which is just within his term. The conclusions of 
the Fresno editor, it seems to us, are logical. He 
argues that the law, though it had reason for exist- 
ence under the old system, would not have applied, 
and the sole condition which makes it apply literally 
now, removes the only reason for its existence. Adds 
our contemporary: 

It is for Governor Johnson to determine whether 
he desires to run for the senate or not. If he does 


so determine, there is no obstacle, Jegal or moral, 


to his doing so, And it goes without saying that 
there will be no opposition to his candidacy. 


From this we assume that Editor Rowell is fully 


| 
| 


| governor's altar. 


authorized to speak for Candidate Rowell who, ap- 
parently, is willing to immolate himself upon the 
How about Mr. Heney? Is he 


| equally self-sacrificing in his desire to advance the 


' governor’s ambitions? 
_ this which our public men are developing. 


What an altruistic spirit is 
Verily, 


| there is but one political god in the Progressive party 


of the state and Chester H. Rowell is his prophet. 








SHANK AS A VAUDEVILLE ARTIST 

ROM occupying the center of the municipal stage 

at Indianapolis to an appearance before the 
footlights in Kansas City on the vaudeville circuit is 
former Mayor Shank’s experience, and if he does no 
better 1n his new career than he did in his previous 
occupation it is to be feared he will prove what is 
technically known as a “frost.” The Shank stunt is 
a Humorous discourse on the cost of high living or 
the high cost of living. At his initial appearance the 
ci-devant executive is reported to have forgotten his 
lines, due, probably, to stage fright, at which the 
audience vented derisive acclaim. 


Mayor Shank—-as was—is billed as the “marry 
mayor” of Indianapolis, a tribute to his liberal treat- 
ment of swains and maids whom he united free of 
cost. In fact, Mayor Shank’s great pose was as the 
friend of the people and in demonstrating his ardent 
affection for the unwashed he indulged in many ec- 
centricities of conduct that stamped him as of near 
kin to a mountebank. His evolution from the mu- 
nicipal office to the vaudeville stage fairly evidences 
the stamp and tenor of his accomplishments. <A 
Merry Andrew is about his natural gait. 


His fellow townsmen seem to have taken the proper 
measure of the unfit executive when they demanded 
that he retire from office following his failure to af- 
ford protection to traffic in the recent street-car strike 
in Indianapolis. As mayor in an emergency Shank 
proved an arrant failure. He did not seem to realize 
that it was his bounden duty to preserve order and 
to afford protection to citizens. He was notably 
partisan. in his attitude and his despicable conduct 
the police reflected by refusing to do their duty in a 
crisis. As a curiosity Shank may attract a few of 
the unthinking, but the vaudeville stage must be in 
desperate straits that has to avail itself of his kind. 


SORDITITIES OF A PUBLIC PRESS 

HILE the British nation, through the subscrip- 

tions of Browning lovers who have contribut- 
ed $15,000 for the purpose, is likely to come into pos- 
session of the Browning love letters, Southern Cali- 
fornia is in a fair way to have dumped vpon it the 
love letters of an actress of more or less emotional 
powers whose husband is seeking a divorce. It is 
questionable newspaper enterprise that gives publi- 
city to the salacious outpourings of a heart that is 
suspecting of filling its aching void, when away from 
home ties, with a consolatory proxy, but that is how 
Big Circulations are attained. There is excuse for 
printing the fervent expressions of two great souls 
such as the Brownine whose love was free from 
unhealthy associatic:, .ut the kind with which cer- 
tain of the Los Angeles papers have been surfeited is 
repellent to clean minds. 

It is on such sort of stuff that our young people 
are being gorged these days, to their undoing. They 
have become too sophisticated. At sixteen they discuss, 
girl and boy, the latest white slave episode portrayed 
in the public press, are en rapport with all details of 
a Guy Eddy disclosure or can give you the names of 
the principals in a Jonquil apartment house scandal. 
It is appalling what they read and lightly review. 
The debauching of their young minds we have no 
hesitation in saying is attributable to the unwise pub- 








lication of matter that never should have been made 
public and whose kind is highly pernicious reading 
to youthful and mature minds alike. If the tendency 
in this direction continues to grow broader more and 
more indiscriminative, a public censor will be not 
only desirable but imperative. 


We are not finical, we would not repress the in- 
quiring mind that seeks to know that which is really 
beneficial for it to learn, but we would guard it from 
the sloppy, slovenly, salacious maunderings of sordid 
souls like that of the actress noted, or from disgust- 
ing details of wretched scandals which conspire to 
take the bloom off innocent girls and boys. The fault 
is with parents. They have no business to let newspa- 
pers, given to such indecencies, into their homes 
and the merchants who patronize such are equally 
culpable. Until we demand higher standards, and 
penalize the publishers if they fail to conform to 
cleaner methods, our homes will continue to be dese- 
crated and the minds of our young people debauched. 


BURDETTE’S “LITTLE PHILOSOPHIES” 


HIS holiday season comes to the editorial table 

a brochure bearing the modest title, “A Little 
Philosophy of Life’ whose author is the always in- 
teresting, ever inimitable Robert J. Burdette. What is 
the philosophy of life? is a question answered in the 
opening paragraph: “Life is the philosophy of every- 
thing; the study of all things; the testing of all 
things.” That i. why it takes a lifetime to establish 
the truth or falsity of a premise. Lovers of Bob 
Burdette’s philosophy—and they are legion—may 
read his paragraphed precepts and fancy they are 
having a heart to heart talk with their utterer. They 
range from a two-line aphorism to a delightful re- 
flection on the land of Eternal Morning, whose poeti- 
cal language is equal to Robert Louis Stevenson at 
his best. 


Indeed, the two Roberts have much in common. 
There is a meilowness in both, a literary fuliness, a 
charming style that has big appeal .o those who are 
fond of good English expressed in prose that is of 
near kin to poesy. There is a reflected joy to be 
caught by the discerning in imbibing these little phil- 
osophies. It has been a friendly worid to the Phil- 
osopher because he himself has been so friendly to- 
ward his fellow men. He has sympathized with them, 
he has entered into their joys and sorrows. That is 
why, as he tells us, that life to hir. has been a pil- 
grimage of joy. Yet it has been a basy life. One of 
his six-line expressions reveals that he entered the 
newspaper grind early, and, says he, “I have never 
been out of the old mill. Whether I abode at home 
or went on long journeys, around the town or 
around the world, I carried my work with me. My 
vacations were merely ‘assignments.’ The nearest 
postoffice was a copybook. People and things were 
‘stories.’ ”’ 

Is it any wonder that such a spirit has never wor- 
ried about the Day of Judgment? Not that it wilibe 
a light matter to have all one’s sins uncovered. The 
best time to get scared about the Day of Judgment, 
philosophizes Robert, is about ten minutes before you 
make a fool of yourself. Who could have asked, 
seriously, of this man who has evoked so many 
wholesome Jaughs if he still believed in laughter? 
Of course, he does. How could life be best lived 
without it? he inquires—God’s exclusive gift to his 
human children. But don’t overwork the laugh, is 
the caution. “He shines most brightly at ‘piece-work.’ 
He must needs have intervals of quiet meditation; 
sober reflection; tranquil introspection. Un- 
less there is brain and heart—intellect and love in it 
—it isn’t the laughter that I know anything about.” 


Of such is the little book that we have set aside 
all weightier problems of the day to enjoy. There is 
a heartache for the author’s friends in that con- 
templation of the sunset skies from the seaside porch 
of “Eventide.” Distressing thoughts intrude as we 
watch, with Robert, the sun sinking lower and the skies 
growing darker. But O, when that last sleep comes 
to our lovable Philosopher what a glorious awak- 
ening there will be for him in that fairer land. Think 
of the myriads of tired souls he has cheered, of the 
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countless despondent ones he has aroused to new 
life by his spirit of fun! It has been a better world 
because of the presence of Bob Burdette in it. 

Preceding the “little philosophies” is a charming in- 
scription to the author’s little granddaughter which 
we recommend as worthy a full reading. The cover 
is the joint design of Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dette. The symbols are the tiny forget-me-nots-—the 
sweetness and tenderness of life, the root of the 
mighty pine, long life and strong life and brave life; 
the landscape is a series of foothills leading to the 
mountain tops—always upward; there is a sea of 
blue sky, as becomes life in California, and there are 
clouds, but they are silver bordered. The booklet is 
published by the “Clara Vista Press” of Pasadena, as 
shown by the colophon—San Antoi.io in outline— 
Greek head in foreground—(which, privately, is the 
Burdette family). “Made in Pasadena. ” 


REGULATION AND COOPERATION SANITY 
PPARENTLY, an agreement has been reached 
with the city of Los Angeles and the power com- 

panies that will end the controversy incident to the 
development of electric power furnished by the aque- 
duct and save to the people the $6,500,000 sought to 
be voted in bonds to paralled the present equipment 
owned by the three private corporations. If the con- 
tract, said to be satisfactory to the parties in interest, 
is ratified by the city council a great economic waste 
will have been avoided that should be an object les- 
son to the state and nation. 

Money for industrial purposes is none too plenti- 
ful and for a community deliberately to duplicate 
expensive plants through municipal ownership and 
operation when regulation and cooperation will serve 
all purposes is consummate folly. Evidently, Los 
Angeles has realized the force of this argument and 
by making a few concessions has succeeded in shap- 
ing a contrast that will give the city a lease of the 
distributing system of the power companies for five 
years, the right to purchase at the expiration of that 
term at a price to be appraised by the state railroad 
commission, supervision of operation, meanwhile, to 
be vested in a board of control representing equally 
the parties to the contract. It reads well. 

Who knows? Perhaps, this is the beginning of a 
reign of sanity in connection with the quasi public- 
utility concerns. When it is considered that not a 
dollar of new stock can be issued by a corporation 
without the approval of the state railroad board, it is 
seen that the days of watered stock are ended in the 
state. Regulated in this way by wise laws, efficiently 
administered, the time has arrived for sane treatment 
of the vested interests, for cooperation, not damna- 
tion and ruination. We commend to the attention 
of our city commissioners the plan tentatively reached 
in Los Angeles that avoids economic waste by dupli- 
cation of plants. It suggests what might be followed 
with profit to the taxpayers of this city. 


BAY CITY RIDING FOR A FALL 

RESUMABLY, Santa Monica is elated ovey the 

decision to bring the Vanderbilt cup race to this 
part of the coast next February, with the Santa 
Monica Chamber of Commerce as sponsor of the 
event. It is a lofty ambition for that civic body. 
Crystallized, the sole object of the race is to break 
previous speed records and in that laudable effort the 
professional racing maniacs we have fostered, such 
as Tetzlaff, Cooper and Oldfield, will be given carte 
blanche to uphold the “honor” of California! The 
honor of California! Who cares a tinker’s hang 
whether the time of one of these crazy speed devils 
is cut half a second or half an hour in their senseless 
whirls, than which the gyrations of a dancing dervish 
are only a trifle less banal and useless. 

Santa Monica is riding for a smart fall. One of 
these days, like Long Beach, now facing expensive 
damage suits for death and injury inflicted in the 
collapse of her municipal building last summer, the 
road racing undertaking will result in serious acci- 
dents that will mulct the resort municipality heavily. 
Thus far, the crazy “sport” has been free from mis- 
haps of a costly nature, but with the advent of dare- 
devil drivers from the east like DePalma, Merz, 
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Bragg, Wishart and Dawson, eager to give our home 
talent a professional jolt, caution will be thrown to 
the winds. Always, there is the danger of a tire fly- 
ing off at a tangent and dealing death to bystanders. 
So far as the drivers are concerned that is their risk; 
if they meet death in that or kindred fashion it is 
only the expected that happens and the municipality 
is not responsible. 


Why do automobile dealers indorse so reprehen- 
sible a form of sport? We fail to see wherein it 
benefits the trade. ‘Vo the contrary, the ever present 
menace of accidents serves to retard sales among con- 
servative people who deprecate excessive speeding at 
all times. Certainly, the fact that a Tetzlaff, or a 
Cooper, or a De Palma drives his car half a minute 
faster than his rival contenders is no stable adver- 
tisement for the manufacturer. The tentative buyer 
of a car is not swayed to a decision by so irrational 
a “test” as that. Because a foolish driver takes a 
bigger chance or has more “nerve” than his fellows 
and so comes in ahead what does it prove? When 
this 1s satisfactorily answered we shall know why 
road races have a logical right to be held. 


SPEED LAWS RENDERED FARCICAL 

ARLY Monday morning, November 24, a man 

and a young woman who had been at the no- 
torious Vernon Country Club, where the man ad- 
mitted he had been drinking, were returning via au- 
tomobile to the girl’s home in Pasadena. The man 
was «anable to guide his car in a straight course, and 
although his mental condition was such that he had 
no sense of peril and, according to witnesses worthy 
of credence, was traveling forty miles an hour along 
the boulevard, the speeding automobile pursued a 
serpentine course until it collided with a wagon, The 
young woman was struck by a heavy piece of wood, 
dying the next day. An inquest was held. The man 
appeared at the hearing so eager to take all the blame 
that the suspicions of one of the jurors were aroused, 
and he sought more light from uncalled witnesses of 
the accident. Ata later hearing facts were adduced 
of such a character that the jury brought in a ver- 
dict finding the man “criminally negligent.” 


This was returned a week ago yesterday. To date, 
no action has been taken toward following up the 
verdict with a prosecution. ‘The man has not even 
been arrested for driving an automobile while intox- 
icated, not to mention the more serious charge 1m- 
plied by the finding of the coroner’s jury. The cul- 
pable person is Victor Levy, who lives in Los An- 
geles, and the case comes under the jurisdiction of 
the county authorities. Why the delay? If it were 
actually intended that ‘he man should be given op- 
portunity to close up his business affairs and leave 
the city, no better course could be pursued. Is there 
no machinery by which so flagrant an affair shall be 
automatically transferred from the coroner’s province 
to the district attorney's office? Has the coroner re- 
ported the verdict to the prosecutor? How did it 
happen that the outside witnesses at the original ses- 
sion of the inquest, as subsequently requested by the 
juror, were absent? In fine, is it possible for a man 
to take a young woman to a questionable resort, sat- 
urate his brain with alcohol, kill the girl through his 
negligence, as charged by the coroner’s jury, and not 
have to answer to the law? 

If such is the natural course let us have an end of 
this farce of pretending to curb the speed maniacs. 
If the reckless, intoxicated driver, whose companion 
is killed through his instrumentality, does not have 
to explain, further than to admit the obvious at an 
inquest, that he was to blame, why make an example 
of the merely foolish youth who, though he insists 
upon violating the speed law, at least keeps his head 
clear, and makes an effort to avoid accidents. We 
congratulate Mr. Levy upon his immunity from the 
annoyances of the law, and further felicitate the roy- 
sterers, the “joy riders,’ the drunkards, and others 
of their kind who speed about the highways of the 
country after dark, upon this precedent which re- 
moves the last restraint from their debauches. Now 
that it is established that the destruction of a human 
life in this casual manner brings only censure, and 
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not punishment, these choice spirits may hold high 
carnival without fear of inconvenient results. On 
with the speed, let joy riding be unconfined ! 


EMPLOYERS MUST BE ON GUARD 

ITH the going into effect of the Boynton work- 

men’s compensation, insurance and safety act, 
January 1, all employes except those engaged in 
farm, dairy, agricultural, horticultural or viticultural 
labor, in stock and poultry raising and in domestic 
service, are entitled to all medical care and attention 
for ninety days following an accident, at the expense 
of the employer. For the first two weeks of a man’s 
disability he is to receive only medical attention, but 
after that he is entitled to 65 per cent of his wages, 
providing that the total amount shall not exceed 
three times his annual earnings, and payment shall 
not be made for a longer period than 240 wecks. 

In other words the employe may be a charge on 
his employer for almost five years. In addition, if it 
can be proved that the accident was the result of 
gross personal negligence on the part of the em- 
ployer the injured man has further recourse under 
the law. In case the employe is killed those depen- 
dent on him are to receive three times the annual 
average earnings. While the state is preparing to 
go mito the insurance business, as authorized by the 
act, there is nothing in it which compels any em- 
ployer to take out insurance, either with the state or 
with any of the companies, in case he elects to as- 
sume all the risk. But if there are accidents he is re- 
sponsible for indemnity under the law. 

Thus far, the Industrial Accident Commission has 
not announced the rate at which the state will insure 
employers of labor for liability under the act. It is 
expected to be made public by December 15, the com- 
mission having been occupied for several months in 
preparing the schedule. It is modeled on the New 
York and New Jersey plans of operation in both of 
which states the schedules are said to have stood 
practical tests. Provision has been made in the law 
that the state compensation insurance fund shall be 
“fairly competitive’ with the insurance companies, 
but the verbiage also declares that it is the intent of 
the legislature that said fund shall ultimately become 
neither more nor less than self-supporting. There is 
a chance for argument in reconciling these two state- 
ments, 


SCOTIA RECOVERS LOST TREASURES 
ANY years ago two women of blood kin to 
Robert Burns, the Scotch poet,’ gave to the 
Liverpool Atheneum certain manuscripts of the poet, 
believing they were safer in an institution of that 
kind. Their value may be estimated from the fact 
that they comprised the poems of Burns, arranged by 
himself a few years before his death, for the benefit 
of posterity. Strange to say, the Liverpool library 
did not appreciate the treasures so confided and ac- 
tually offered them for sale through the agency of a 
London broker. They fetched £5000 which was paid 
by a Minnesota bookman, who in turn disposed of 
them to a Philadelphia collector, the owner of the 
Ledger, rejoicing in the name of Gribble. 
Meanwhile, the story of the sordid act of the Liver- 
pool Atheneum had become public gossip, greatly 
exercising the elect of Glasgow so that the lord 
provost was inspired to write to America with a view 
to recovering the manuscripts by purchase. Noth- 
ing tangible, however, came of the correspondence 
and the interest halted for lack of fuel. But at the 
annual dinner of St. Andrew’s Society in Philadel- 
phia last week all loyal Scotch blood present was 
stirred by the announcement that the American own- 
er had determined to return the Burns manuscripts 
to the other side of the Atlantic, but not to commer- 
cial Liverpool. Back to Scotland’s lord provost they 
are to be sent, the gift of the generous Philadelphian 
who safeguards them this time by a deed of trust so 
that Glasgow may never be tempted, as was their 
Liverpool guardian, to dispose of the manuscripts for 
hard cash. 
Mr. Gribble, owner of the Ledger, is said to be a 
manufacturer, an independent Republican, a Meth- 
odist, and a member of the Lotus Club of New York, 
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rather an odd combination. He is reputed to be an 
industrious collector of autograph manuscripts and 
of rare books. But he is imbued with the right spirit. 


He recognizes that Burns and his poetry belong to | 


Scotland and that the purchase of his writings does 
not vitiate the ethical rights of a nation. So with 
rare courtesy the Methodist, the manufacturer, the 
owner of a great newspaper property and a member 
of the Lotus Club transmits to Glasgow‘s lord pro- 
vost the precious manuscripts, all the more cherished 
because so nearly lost to the land of Bobbie’s birth. 
Our profoundest respects to John Gribble. He may be 
a manufacturer but he has the soul of a poet. 


HEAVY MORTGAGING OF LIFE INSURANCE 

CCORDING to a statement made at the seventh 

annual convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York this week more 
than $550,000,000 has been borrowed by policy holders 
on their life insurance and one of the objects of the 
convention is to devise ways and means to discour- 
age this growing tendency of the American public. 
The national temperament and extravagance are as- 
signed as chief among the causes responsible for the 
vast increase in mortgages on life insurance policies. 
One of the speakers declared that liens on policies 
had advanced from 3.33 per cent of the reserves in 
1888 to 16.03 per cent in 1912 and will probably reach 
18 per cent this year. The reserves amount to about 
three and one-half billion dollars. Said Mr. Arthur 
E. Childs of Boston: 


Too often these loans have been made without 
the knowledge or consent of the family interested, 
while the sorrow brought upon the families of 
those who intended to repay their loans—-but did 
not—can best be testified to by those present who 
have had the care of this business in their charge. 
The average man hesitates before he surrenders 
his policy, but when he takes a loan and thus 
unknowingly or wilfully destroys a part of his in- 
Surance protection, thinking that he will eventu- 
aily pay It back, he does not realize that of one 
hundred people who have done the same, fewer 
than ten ever repay. It is against such inroads 
that we are morally bound to protect the business, 
if life insurance is to continue to hold the place in 
public confidence that it holds today. 

Of course, it is easy to understand why business 
men avail themselves of this avenue of raising funds 
when a particularly good opportunity for an invest- 
ment is presented to their notice. Alas, that the 
“good thing” so seldom proves itself, probably only 
one in ten according to the available statistics. Too 
expensive habits are another incentive to get “easy 
money” and in view of these facts life insurance 
presidents consider it to be their duty to the public 
to make it more difficult for the insured to hypothe- 
cate the funds that have accumulated in the reserves. 
Just what form this protection will take we are not 
advised; doubtless, there will be many conferences of 
the insurance executives before a definite plan is 
evolved, but on general principles we should say the 
tendency noted should be discouraged as against pub- 


lic policy. 





MESSIANIC TASK OF JOHNSON 

UOTING from Brother Rowell’s Fresno Repub- 
O lican—which we assume to be correct, since its 
editor is so close to the executive—we find, among 
other aphoristic utterances of Gov. Johnson in his 
speech last Saturday that ‘God’s new messiah has 
come to separate the sheep from the goats, in Cali- 
fornia.” It is not necessary to search far afield for 
this new messiah. The adoration of the magi at 
Bethlehem was, in a measure, reflected by the wise 
ones of the Progressive party gathered at San Fran- 
cisco a few days ago to pay homage to their leader— 
their messiah. We know it must be our Hiram for 
no reference to the Colonel was made that we can 
trace. 

Let us hope that the sheep now following their bell- 
wether will not be led like lambs to the slaughter in 
the new political alignment tn the state advocated by 
the Messianic Hiram. As for the goats, they will 
have to get along as best they can in the outer dark- 
ness to which they are consigned. Perhaps, they will 
be compelled to save themselves from that annihila- 
tion threatened by the governor. It is obvious that 
the founding of the Progressive party in California 


is for the specific purpose of foisting the “messiah” 
of the state on the nation in 1916. The complete si- 
lence in regard to Roosevelt and the exuberance of 
the Johnson worshipers in proclaiming the presiden- 
tial nominee of the party—our Hiram—reveal the 
little trick that the executive hopes to turr. 


Whether the new messiah will elect to run for gov- 
ernor or by dispossessing his two abject slaves— 
Messrs. Heney and Rowell—aspire to the United 
States senate, is not yet announced. Whatever the 
savior of his party decides will be satisfactory to the 
sheep of his flock. Mr. Heney may secretly rebel 
and Brother Rowell inwardly chafe, but what are 
they to the self-anointed one! Poor John Eshle- 
If he is compelled to stump the state for gov- 
ernor we fear for his health. Physicaitly, he is not 
robust enough to withstand the rigors of an exhaust- 
ing campaign and he will be foolish if he essays the 
task. He is giving excellent service to the public as 
president of the railroad commission. 


man! 





TONGUE-TIED, SAVE ON PARTY PROMISES 

WING to the formal call of the suffragist lead- 

ers on President Wilson the country is enlight- 
ened in regard to his attitude toward national legis- 
lation. The delegation was solicitous that the execu- 
tive should embody in a message to congress the de- 
sirability of adopting an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to be submitted to the various states, granting 
the franchise to women. With great courtesy the 
chief magistrate explained why he could not acqui- 
esce. He had become, he said, the spokesman of a 
party. As governor of New Jersey he had set him- 
self the strict rule to urge no policies on the legisla- 
ture which had not had the organic consideration of 
those whom he represented. Strictly adhering to this 
principle since becoming President his individual 
liberty of expression was similarly curtailed. In fact, 
said he: 


Whenever I walk abroad, I realize that Iam not 
a free man. I am under arrest. So carefully and 
admirably guarded am I, that I have not even the 
privilege of walking the streets. That is, as it 
were, typical of my present transference of being 
an individual with his mind on any and every 
subject, to being an official of a great government 
and incidentally, or so it falls out, under our sys- 
tem of government, the spokesman of a2 party. 


He gave his callers to understand that he favored 
the idea of a house committee to consider the suf- 
frage question, after the example set by the senate and 
that if consulted on the subject he would not hesi- 
tate to indorse the plan, but could not initiate it. “TI 
am, by my own principles,” said the President, “shut 
out from ‘starting anything.’ I have to confine my- 
self to those things which have been embodied as 
promises to the people at an election. That is the 
strict rule I have set myself.” 


There was no room for quarrel with so frank and 
honest a statement of principles and so the women 
felt. Mr. Wilson told his hearers—and we fancy he 
was speaking to a much larger audiz. ce—that he is 
pleased to be consulted by his colleagues in the two 
houses. It is interesting to gain this insight to the 
President’s mental processes in regard to national 
legislation. He makes it clear that when his private 
opinion 1s asked by those who are cooperating with 
him he is glad to give it, but he emphasizes the point 
that he is not at liberty, until he speaks for others 
besides himself, to urge legislation on congress. It 
is a good and wise rule of conduct. 


POMONA COLLEGE WINS COMMENDATION 

OMONA College is to be commended for its ef- 

forts to raise the standard of athletics in South- 
ern California. Its determination to bar freshmen 
from intercollegiate competition is founded on the 
right principle, and although the rule may work to 
the disadvantage of the college team in individual in 
stances in the long run the wisdom of the policy will 
be demonstrated. It is not because the freshman is 
prone to shirk his studies in his initial year at college 
or university that he is to be barred, but mainly be- 
cause of the tendency among certain coaches to pick 
up good players from high schools, get their tuition 
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fees guaranteed by enthusiastic alumni and slip them 
in as bona fide students. This has been done and, 
we regret to say, is still done in Southern California. 

It is to put a stop to such dubious practices that 
Pomona has taken the initiative in regard to the 
elimination of freshmen players and we shall hope to 
see other members of the athletic conference follow- 
ing so laudable an example. It takes courage to pio- 
neer in any direction for it often means individual 
deprivation, but the awards to those having the cour- 
age of their convictions usually more than compen- 
sate. Just what action the universities of Stanford 
and California will take is problematical. One of 
the best men on Stanford’s ’varsity football team this 
year was Lachmund, a freshman whose work was 
phenomenally good, his playing having all the steadi- 
ness and sureness of a veteran of several seasons. In 
view of this, to put up the bars against his kind 
savors of hardship. 

However, the rule unquestionably is a good one 
and its object is commendable. Its general adoption 
will serve to keep too zealous coaches from too so- 
licttous enterprise; poaching on high school preserves 
is a practice that should be severally discountenanced 
and Pomona is setting a good example. There is no 
reason why athletics should not be maintained on as 
high a standard as scholarships and in taking the po- 
sition in regard to freshmen Pomona College has the 
respect, at least, if not the emulation of its confer- 
ence colleagues. 


GRANVILLE BARKER’S “THE WITCH” 


looking for a contrast to their last production, 

“Androcles and the Lions,” they could not have 
found anything better than “The Witch,” now run- 
ning at the St. James. I believe, however, that the 
play was chosen because it had been played before 
and could be rehearsed more quickly than anything 
else in the emergency arising through the failure of 
Mr. Shaw’s play. The producers deserve all credit 
for giving drama lovers an opportunity of seeing 
this very interesting play, for there was certainly no 
chance of its becoming a popular success. The story 
is one of unrelieved gloom, with scenes of real hor- 
ror. The action of the play revolves around the 
burning of witches by the Lutherans of Bergen in 
the sixteenth century. 

The first act shows Absolon Beyer’s garden. Ann, 
the young wife of twenty-two (he is a man of sixty), 
is knitting with her mother and the neighbor women. 
The noise of a wild mob tells the women of the pur- 
suit of Herlofs-Marta, a supposed witch, who at one 
time had been a friend of Ann’s mother. The old 
women hurry off to join the curious crowd, but the 
object of their rage has found a private passage way 
to Absolon Beyer’s house and when Ann is left alone 
the wild, disheveled witch throws herself at her feet 
and begs for mercy. Ann refuses until Herlofs- 
Marta curses her, threatening her with the devil’s 
thrall which had enslaved her mother as it had en- 
slaved herself. 

Though not understanding, Ann is overcome with 
terror and hides the witch. In sharp contrast to this 
scene, is the meeting between Ann and Marten who 
returns to his father at this time and finds in his 
young stepmother an old childhood friend whose 
memory has followed him through the vears. The 
tragedy is inevitable after the mecting of these two. 
Absolon returns and while the three are drinking 
the dear son’s return the garden is broken into by 
the soldiers followed by the mob. They have traced 
the witch to Absolon’s house and in spite of pro- 
testation they enter the house and bring forth Her- 
lofs-Marta. Ann begs for her release but she is 
helpless and the curtain falls with the witch being 
carried off to be burned while she curses Ann and 
screams out the dream prophecy that Ann, too, will 
come to this same end. 

In the second act, the mystery of Ann’s mother is 
disclosed. Many years before the community had 
suspected Herslof-Marta and Ann’s mother of being 
under the devil’s’ power. Absolon having been sent 
to learn the truth, received their confession of guilt. 
They did call up the devil to assist them, thus ac- 
complishing whatever they willed. But Absolon, in- 
fatuated with the young girl’s beauty, was unable 
to accuse her mother and lied to his bishop. A short 
time after Ann’s mother died and Absolon married 
the daughter. The effect of this confession upon 
Ann is one of the interesting points of the play. She 
becomes another creature. Thrilled with the idea of 
the possible power she may have inherited, yet 
frightened by her own awakening passion she appeals 
to her hushand’s love. He is kind but cold and leaves 
the girl with religious admonitions instead of the 
love she demands. Left to herself she is tempted to 
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try her power. She calls softly for Marten, terrified 
at first as she realizes that she is giving herself over 
to the tempter, but finally she thinks only of willing 
him to her. As she sits there alone the door opens 
softly and as if under hypnotic power Marten enters 
slowly. She holds out her arms to him and with a 
complete surrender, he seizes her in a wild embrace. 

The remainder of the play is the story of Ann’s 
degeneration under the realization of her evil power. 
It is climaxed in the death of Absolon who dies in 
his chair as she leans over him in a passion of hatred 
and screams “I wish vou were dead.” The last act 
is in the cathedral at the funeral of Absolon. Ann is 
charged with his death and is obliged to take the test 
of touching the corpse. This test is too much for 
Ann even to gain Marten, and as she stands at the 
coffn, her mind goes and she becomes a raving idiot. 
Thus we realize as the curtain falls that Herlofs- 
Marta’s prophecy will be fulfilled and that Ann will 
die as a witch. 

It is a play of more than usual] interest, giving a 
logical explanation of witch craft. It might be a 
play of Augustus Thomas’ dealing with the modern 
psychological lines. But it goes beyond the limts of 
what 1s art in its gloom. People will not go to the 
theater to see a funeral. If it would ever be accepted 
it would demand great acting. Lillah McCarthy is 
not a great actress though her performance is hard 
to criticize. Mr. Barker produces it in his usual 
masterly way. WILLAMENE WILKES. 

IFonaor, Mov. 25. aro 
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“THE GREAT ADVENTURE” AT BOOTH’S 

INTHROP AMES chose “The Great Adven- 
W ture,’ a play founded on Arnold Bennett’s 

novel “Buried Alive,” to open his new play- 
house, the Booth Theater on Forty-fifth street west 
of Broadway. The theater is charming. Its neutral- 
tinted walls are restful and form a beautiful fore- 
ground for a curtain with a resplendent design made 
in colors suggestive of the peacock that catches and 
holds the eye like a jewel in the right setting. But 
perhaps the most charming thing about the playhouse 
is the air that Mr. Ames has managed to give it. 
One has the feeling of entering a private house 
where one 1s an invited and welcome guest. A man 
in livery opens the door, and admits one into a hall- 
way where attractive young women serve in the box 
office and as ushers. A separate promenade lounge 
helps to give unusual and permanent freedom from 
the glare and crowding of the lobby of the ordinary 
commercial theater. “The Great Adventure” is an 
exceedingly attractive entertainment for those who 
wish to pass an evening pleasantly without undue 
stirring of the emotions or departure from the ordi- 
nary conventions of soctety. There is no unmasking 
of passion, no ascending into heights or sinking into 
depths. The story runs comfortably along on a 
pleasant level. 

* Ok ok 

It hinges upon the eccentricities of an artist who 
has hit by accident upon a means of diverting public 
attention from himself and his doings and takes it 
as the path of least resistance. The curtain rises 
upon a room in Tlam Carve’s London house an eve- 
ning in August. The room is still shrouded in its 
summer coverings. Mr. Carve has made a hurried 
return from the country because of a difficulty he 
is in with a lady of high degree who wishes to marry 
him. His valet has been taken suddenly ill, and 
utterly ttnusued to dealing with the practical affairs 
of life, because of excessive shyness, Mr. Carve takes 
command of the situation. He manages to secure the 
services of a doctor, but is too late and Albert Shawn 
the valet dies. The doctor very naturally mistakes 
the identity of the two men and Mr. Carve does not 
undeceive him. He sends for Silas Carve, a cousin, 
as the only near relative. The cousins were never 
good friends and have not seen each other for thirty 
years. Silas accepts the dead man as [lam and pro- 
bates his will. 

Shawn has made connection through a matrimonial 
agency with Janet Connct, a young widow, who has 
liked her first matrimonial experience so much that 
she wishes to try it again. She makes herself useful 
and is so matter-of-fact with the great man whom 
she believes to be Carve’s secretary that he loses his 
shyness with her and decides to marry her. As valet 
he receives from his dead master an annuity of 
eighty pounds a year; with Janet’s income they can 
be very happy. He can paint for the love of it and 
laugh at England and himself. But certain interests 
decide to bury the great painter in Westminster 
Abbey. This is too much for Carve, but the thing has 
gone so far bevond him that no one will believe him 
when he asserts his identity. He is treated as a very 
sick man indeed. The valet is buried with great 
pomp in Westminster Abbey and Carve under the 
name of Albert Shawn marries Janet Connot. For 
two years he is very happy indeed. His practical, 
wholesome wife makes him physically comfortable 
and does not disturb him with any misconceptions 
concerning his greatness 

She has no knowledge of painting, but she indulges 
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her husband in his hobby and when he isn’t looking 
disposes of his masterpiece to a second hand man 
for a song. She accepts his brithday gift of a por- 
trait of herself, but feels it her duty to undeceive 
him regarding his delusion that he can make a living 
out of such things; but while she talks, up drives a 
man and buys the pictures for so much money that 
her breath 1s taken away. It is Carve’s old picture 
dealer. He has recognized the new pictures and has 
sold them to an American collector as genuine 
Carves. In spite of the fact that they are not signed 
and dated their genuineness has been disputed for 
Carve has put a taxi in one and taxis had not ap- 
peared in London when Carve died. The dealer’s 
professional reputation is at stake. The collector is 
going to bring suit. But Carve, outraged at the 
price the dealer paid for the pictures, refuses to 
establish his identity. 


Two children and a widow of Albert Shawn are 
unearthed by the collector, who swear that Carve is 
the dead valet. There promises to be a very inter- 
esting trial, but on account of Westminster Abbey 
it is advisable to keep the thing out of the papers 
and settle the matter out of court. A meeting of 
those interested is held in the home of Lord Leon- 
ard Alcar. Silas Carve testifies that his cousin had 
two moles on his neck. All that Ilam Carve has to 
do to establish his identity is to take off his collar. 
He refuses to take it off. But the dealer says if the 
trial comes off he will summon the Jady of high de- 
gree to identify him. With the remark that people 
always get the advantage of artists Carve unfastens 
his collar, and everybody interested is satisfied. 

Carve, for the sake of England’s honor can now 
stay quietly buried in Westminster and as Shawn 
can continue to live his life as he wishes with his 
very comely wife. It remains to he seen if the artist 
continuing to paint under these conditions ever wins 
another reputation. The play is admirably staged and 
the company as a whole is well chosen. The honors, 
naturally, go to Mr. Lyn Harding as Ilam Carve 
and Miss Janet Beecher as his wife. “He is very 
much the artist” I heard a well-known artist who 
sat behind me say as the curtain fell, “and she,” 
his wife added, “is wholesome and well worth the 
winning by any man.” 

New York, Dec. 8, 1913. 
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Silent the prophet, once so hale and hearty 

The uero of the new Progressive party; 

His light is dimmed, a greater one benumbs 
The Colonel’s voice—the new Messiah comes! 


AINE PAGE. 


Chicago postoffice employes are threatening to go 
on strike. That’s a nice holiday spirit to be fostering. 


Mendel Beilis, acquitted at Kieff of the charge of 
ritual murder, is coming to America. We knew the 
lecture platform would tempt him. 


Mexico’s minister of finance, de la Lama, is to be 
sent to France to raise funds for the Huerta govern- 
ment. He may find himself in a worse de la lama 
there than his usurping chief is now experiencing. 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst has gone to Paris to 
visit Daughter Christahel, the British government ac- 
quiescing. The puzzling question recurs: “Whv did 
the home secretary go to such pains to rearrest the 
militant leader? 

At San Bernardino a Redlands newspaper corre- 
spondent named Lamb was ducked by five loyal Red- 
lands youths for making sport of a dance performed 
by a high school girl at an entertainment. Lamb at- 
tested his sheepish nature by bleating to the authori- 
ties. 


In the death of Col. David Gaillard, one of the 
chief engineers engaged in building the Pamana canal, 
that great undertaking has claimed a shining mark. 
Col. Gaillard sacrificed his health in the world-famed 
Culebra Cut whose obstacles his indomitable energy 
mastered. 


Who says that the world progresses? The atroc- 
ities of twenty years ago when six-day bicycle races 
were all the rage are being repeated in New York 
this week—for gate money. Such “endurance” ex- 
hibits belong with the forty-day fast tomfooleries, 
Phoenix road races and Santa Monica similar ab- 
surdities. They settle no problems. 


What impudence! A Vancouver chicken expert in 
a public address told his audience that if clubwomen 
would raise more fowls and attend fewer club meet- 
ings the price of eggs would be lowered. Raise 
chickens, indeed! Who is to save the country in that 
event? What are mere men doing? we would ask. 
Are they raising chickens? No; too many of them 
are -aising hades. 





Tragedy at a House-Party 

This is a “young brother” tragic tale. He was 
allcwed to give a hcuse party to a few of his high 
school chums at a certain beach resort where his 
parents have a cottage. The week previous his older 
sister had been hostess atea similar .affair for half 
a dozen ot her girl friends. She has one fond ad- 
nurer, a gentleman who courts the muse, and he had 
sent the older sister a big box of American Beau- 
ties, accompanied by a flowery monograph. It ar- 
rived, after the feminine house party had dissolved, 
and the small boys found the wilted remains on the 
front porch. Boylike they investigated and, horrible 
to relate, fell upon the pcet-lover’s exuberant effer- 
vescence. Not only did they commit it to memory, 
but each little fiend copied it out for future refer- 
ence, perhaps to imitate and pass off as his own at 
the auspicious moment. When the wicked brother 
returned home a Sunday supper party was in pro- 
gress and before the several guests the discovery of 
the roses was related together with the finding of the 
superlative note; the reading of which aloud was 
sternly suppressed by paterfamilias. As for sister, 
fortunately, she was having tea at a friend’s house, 
so was spared the face-to-face revelation, but she 
has yet to confront the seven high school cadets with 
their glib memories. 


For Dissipation of Eastern Gloom 

Here’s a suggestion for a cheery little Christmas 
remembrance: Get a copyeof Bob Btirdette’s “Little 
Philcsophy of Life’ and send it back east to dissi- 
pate the gloom of a storm-ridden holiday season. It 
is in the delightful author’s mellowest vein—genre 
bits of inspirational uplift that will mellow the reader 
by contact. In the copy that came to my desk I find 
this charming inscription: 


A book from a friend, is the friend’s own face. 

Its homeliest wrinkles and faults you scan; 
But what you don’t like you can just erase, 

And love the book for the sake of the Man; 
And the things herein that are straight and true 
I wrote, dear Sam, with a thought of you. 


What a lovable, dear old Bob it is. One of the 
joys of my early newspaper career was in the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye man’s cheery humor and lo! for 
thirty years the vein has proved exhaustless. 


Wright in Violent Eruption 

Willard Huntington Wright is again in a state of 
violent eruption, and through the medium of the 
Hlerald is taking typical flings at Charley Lummis, 
John S$. McGroarty, Reynold Blight and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hovey because they criticized adversely a con- 
tribution to the Smart Set that purported to be 
poetry, but which they said was not. Just why 
Wright saw fit to drag me into the affair I cannot 
say, as I never read the effusion and hope to main- 
tain that record clear. He chides me for having 
referred, long ago, to Fiona McLeod as a “woman 
poet,” but I would rather be in the list of those who 
were deceived for so many years on this score, than 
in the Smart Set category, for it included the most 
noted literary men of the world. Wright’s method 
of answering the local critics is typical of the deca- 
dent school which ts just now in the ascendant in 
certain New York circles, under the illustrious lead- 
ership of George Sylvester Viereck, and I am sur- 
prised that any of the four local celebrities—except 
Blight—allowed themselves to be dragged into the 
business of playmg Wright’s game for him by pay- 
ing any attention to him whatsoever. 


Ferris Squabble as Gossip Material 

It is easy to understand why a newspaper like 
the Examiner finds in the Ferris divorce case the 
kind of material in which it glories, for “Dick and 
Flo” have been active»in_so wide a radiis in Los 
Angeles that they are known hy their Christian 
names to a host of people, who will regard their 
quarrels almost as a personal matter. Dick has 
been theatrical promoter, actor, aviation manager, 
automobile race organizer, Mexican gencralissimo, 
patron of sports, balloon owner, and “hail fellow” 
in general wherever “sports” gather, so that he 
has mingled with most of the men about town at 
one time or another. Florence Stone, while not so 
liberal in the bestowal of her presence, has been 
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scen frequently on the stage, and has lent her assis- 
tance to many fraternal organizations and other 
seni-public bodies for street “stunts” so often that 
in her way she ts as much of a public character as 
her husband. Hence the glee with which the Exam- 
iner drags out the silly stuff about their relations, 
much as the small boy ties a pair of cats together 
to see them fight it out. So Florence and Dick claw 
each other in Mr. Hearst’s newspaper to their heart’s 
CoMtcit, 107 the Welememonl. Ot vic. mb. g.Verila. wt 
is a distinguished school of journalism! 


Our Willie Said to be Wroth 


I hear that William Randolph presently will hie 
himself in this direction, and as secon as that regal 
suite in the conning tower of the new Examiner 
building is furnished and furbished into condition 
incet for his presence, will take up his abode therein 
for a few days, and cas. upon the carpet various 
of his hired help for rebukes which are now sim- 
mering within the publisher’s brain. It is whispered 
that Our Willie is displeased with the fact that the 
Herald went into the controversy with the Express, 
for the simple and obvious reason that the Herald 
had the Express so badly beaten on circulation, as 
everyone kieéw, that the “antics of Brother Earl 
could do no harm, while the newspaper controversy 
might hurt the Herald, and could do it no good. 
All Earl said, after all, was that the Herald was 
given away in saloons, which was true. His man- 
ner of saying it may not have been ethical, but astute 
publishers have known for many years that the pub- 
lic has no interest in a newspaper controversy, and 
is inclined to think, on the whole, that what bad 
things one points about another are probably true, 
while the good things each says about itself must be 
taken cum grano salis, It is even predicted that the 
men who were directly responsible for the litigation 
will be discharged as a terrible example. These are 
mere rumors, but there is more than one high-sal- 
aried employe looking forward with no pleasant an- 
ticipation to the arrival of “the great white chief.” 


Whence the Times Inspiration? 


I have been asked by a keen reader of newspapers 
to explain why the Times displayed in last Sun- 
day’s issue, the optimistic reports of the New York 
banks. My inquirer calls my attention to the fact 
that the Otis sheet has been making wry faces over 
industrial and financial matters for a year,. blaming 
everything from the price of eggs to the drop in 
Union Oil, practically speaking, to the Democrats. 
suddenly, it blazons forth this particularly fine show- 
ing by the big financial institutions which have been 
fighting President Wilson tooth and nail for months. 
Far be it from me to fathom the motives of a great 
mind like that of the General. ‘The same person who 
put the query offers two suggestions as to the rea- 
son: One that the big bankers have realized that 
they are in a fair way to create an artificial panic 
if they do not stop crying that the course of the 
administration spells ruin to the country’s large in- 
terests; the other that the administration “has some- 
thing on the money trust’ and has put on the screws 
and forced the spokesmen to tell the truth about the 
present situation, through the Associated Press. [| 
hesitate to accept either explanation, and hope that 
it is sumply a case of the Times publishing straight 
news as a novelty. 

Holiday Greeting to Employes 

Following its liberal custom of twelve years past 
the J. W. Robinson Company has furnished all em- 
ployes with one-fourth of a month’s salary as a 
Christmas remembrance. It is doubly graceful be- 
cause so early bestowed. One of the pay envelopes 
found its way into my mail, but the salary had been 
unaccountably overlooked. However, there was a 
cheery holiday greeting which I fully appreciate. 


Newspaper Faking—and Worse 


I have had occasion to make remarks of late as 
to newspaner faking, but there is one condition even 
worse, in certain respects, than that of deliberate 
falsification, and that 1s carelessness coupled with 
ignorance,—but what shall we say of a paper in 
which faking, carelessness and ignorance are all 
rampant. The first-nained offence was fastened upon 
the Otisian sheet recently by a correspondent of The 
Graphic, and this week there is a fine example of 
the other sort. A picture of R. L. Metcalf, chair- 
man of the city commission of Pasadena, and for- 
merly a member of the grand jury, appeared in the 
Times labeled “R. E. Wirsching,” who was the ap- 
pointee to the board of public utilities to replace 
McReynolds. The Times’ city departinent is notori- 
ously mismanaged, and there is neither incentive to 
do good work, nor recognition for those who do 
good work out of self-respect. There is no method 
in the make-up now, and the former careful classifi- 
cation of news, which was a distinguishing feature 
of the paper, is “shot to pieces.” The esprit de corps 
of a decade ago is disintegrated, and the paper 1s 
rapidly becoming a hodge-podge of slipshod patch- 
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work. The vast quantity of telegraphic news pub- 
lished is all that holds its position for it. So what 
matter is it 1f one man’s name is vlaced under an- 
other man’s picture? 


Not a Warehouse for E. T. Earl 


Look out for a violent and vicious attack upon the 
schools of Los Angeles, couched only in such terms 
as Edwin Tobias Earl has impelled previously and 
Otherwise decent young men in his employ to use 
against those he selects as his enemies. ‘Tuesday 
night, another request was made for the loan of the 
now historic “peace flag,” which Major Judson gave 
to the board, borrowed to advertise the Express and 
Tribune through a trip to various G. A. R. events, 
and presented to the board again with another suit- 
able donation speech. The latest attempt to borrow 
the flag was also imputed to the Earl publications, 
aud the school board decided it was time to put a 
stop to the custom of using the rooms as a reposi- 
tory for the advertising material of the great patriot. 
It was Joseph Scott who had the courage to speak 
out in meeting and say a few things, after which none 
of the other members—not even Earl’s personal 
member, Blight—could find any excuse for commer- 
cializing an emblem which was supposed to stand for 
a high tdeal. Ileaven be praised for such stalwarts 
as Joe Scott. Come hell or high water, Earl or 
Otis, powers of darkness in whatever form they 
assume for the occasion, here is a man who is per- 
petually on speaking terms with his own conscience. 


Banal Press Club Announcement 


It is now announced hy the so-called Press Club 
that at the New Year’s ball to be held at the Shrine 
Auditorium there will be “solemnized” the first 
eugenic marriage of 1914 in the United States. Yes, 
and presumably there will be enough mountebank 
justices of the peace, or perhaps scnsation-seeking 
ministers even, who will be sufficiently eager for a 
“stand-in” with these gentlemen of journalism, that 
there will be no difficulty experienced in obtaining 
one of the craft (I almost wrote it “graft”) to con- 
duct this matrimonial circus. Eugenics, what crimes 
are committed in thy name! 


Passing of the San Francisco Post 


With the absorption of the Evening Post by the 
San I'rancisco Call, that city has only two morning 
and two evening papers, the News being practically 
no factor. Los Angeles has three of each. The 
moral is plain. F, W. Kellogg is still emphatic in 
his declaration that Hearst has no money invested in 
the Call, a statement which, of course, must be ac- 
cepted notwithstanding the difficulty in accounting 
for various circumstances. I hear that S. Fred 
Flogue, who went from the position of political re- 
porter for the Times to that of publisher of the 
Post, is to return to the Times in an important 
executive capacity. 


Lester Hibbard Back From Beaux Arts Studies 


_ After a year or more of travel and study abroad 
in which time Lester Hibbard passed much time in 
taking a special course at the Beaux Arts in Paris, 
the young architect and his bride are back in Los 
Angeles where they will make their home. Lester 
was for two years in Myron Hunt's office before he 
became a benedict and went abroad, but he has de- 
cided to open an office of his own in Los Angeles, 
giving patrons the full benefit of the new ideas he 
has acquired in his lengthy stay in the European 
capitals, His father, Superintendent I. 1.. Hibbard of 
the Santa Fe, met the returned travelers in New 
York and escorted them home. There was a happy 
reunion i the Hibbard family Thursday when the 
young people arrived. 


Rose(y) Outlook Fades 


Is it only five months ago that the political wise- 
acres were casting horoscopes for Harry Rose, erst- 
while police judge, then mayor-elect? In view of 
development it might well have been as many years. 
Where now is he who would risk his reputation 
for common sense by suggesting Mayor Rose as a 
gubernatorial possibility? Yet there were thou- 
sands who saw, immediately after the election, that 
his was the opportunity of the year of uniting the 
forces opposed to the Johnson-Rowell-Heney-Earl 
combination throughout the state. Rose has since 
shown himself possibly to have been merely an acci- 
dent—the product of a protest which apparently 
might have as easily elevated any other opponent 
to Earl domination into the mayoralty. The Mc- 
Reynolds incident sealed his political doom. Not 
the stuff of which governors are made is the man 
who will insist upon the dismissal of an able and 
conscientious public servant, to avoid trouble. JI 
am sorry this is the case. My personal regard for 
Mayor Rose is in no whit diminished, and I am 
confident that he still may retrieve his lost prestige, 
but, meanwhile, the damage is done, and where he 
might have proved himself above the petty affairs 
of political factions, he has taken the easier course 
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and won peace at the expense of the sacrifice of 
a man whom he himself did not find in any way 
culpable. I fear he is a one-time mayor and that 
there his political career will end. 


Making Luckenbach the Scapegoat 


Nobody believes seriously that John Luckenbach 
did anything in the matter of the Rose campaign 
fund which could furnish the grand jury with mate- 
rial for an investigation. ‘his is one of the inherent 
faults of the present grand jury system, that while 
the proceedings, theoretically, are secret, it always 
becomes known whien a subject of this kind is taken 
up, and the stigma of being “investigated” often 
attaches itself to wholly innocent persons. Later, 
when the thing is dropped, if nothing worth report- 
ing is found, there is no compensating publicity to 
remove the former impression. There, doubtless, 
never was a man who went into a political cam- 
paign so unselfishly as did John Luckenbach in pro- 
moting the candidacy of Judge Rose. He wanted 
nothing either for himself or for friends, but he did 
want to see a free man in the mayor’s chair. Whether 
or not he made a good selection is neither here nor 
there—at the time his judgment seemed good, and 
the people thought so, too. But as in the campaign 
he had no newspaper support, so when the grand 
jury investigation was precipitated, there was still 
no paper interested in bringing out his side of the 
case, and his own conscience being clear he let it go 
by default, so little interested was he. Moreover, 
Rose’s own statements in reference to the man to 
whom he owes his position were not satisfactory; he 
seemed quite willing to let his political sponsor be 
the scapegoat for public suspicions. Is there cause 
for wonder at the low grade of men in municipal 
politics, when such rank injustice as this can be 
perpetrated freely? 


Annexation Scheme That Failed 

I searched the local dailies in vain this week for 
an account of an annexation election in what 1s 
known as the Fruitland district last Tuesday. This 
district is east of Vernon and north of Huntington 
Park, and the annexationists called an election by 
the rather peculiar method of placing an advertise- 
ment in the South Pasadena Record, incidentally 
gerrymandering the section to cut out certain places 
where a previous annexation election developed 
strong opposition. When the residents of Fruitland 
jearned of the scheme many who previously had 
favored joining Los Angeles were led to suspect, 
logically enough, that if their big neighbor were so 
desperate in her determination to grab territory, 
something must be wrong, and annexation was de- 
feated bv a vote of 30 to 3. This was the same day 
Bairdstown fell for the specious lures, and voted 
to come into the city. 


Bribe That Cannot Be Paid 

One of the principal bribes offered the small com- 
munities to join Los Angeles is the use of the out- 
fall sewer. For the information of these districts 
1 give the following extracts from the Times’ ac- 
count of the report of the grand jury Wednesday, 
which, doubtless, would have been blue-pencilled if 
there had been the requisite intelligence in the office 
to realize the bearing on the annexation question: 
“The garbage and sewage conditions through the 
county are found to be far better im the smaller com- 
munities now than at any time in years. The great 
problem in this direction is the outfall sewer of this 
city. The present daily average flow of the sewer is 
25,000,000 gallons, and with the enormous addition 
which the Hollywood system will make on its con- 
nection in the immediate future the outfall will be 
taxed far beyond its capacity.” From this it appears 
that the sewer problem is for Los Angeles, and not 
the smaller cities, to solve. 


Why | Oppose Annexation 

I have been asked why I oppose the plan of annex- 
ing large slices of county territory to Los Angeles, 
when it so obviously would be of great benefit to the 
city. I suppose it is simply because [ never have 
affiliated with any kind of bunco schemes, and have 
become so “sot in my ways” that I cannot now 
change them even to have my own taxes reduced. 


George |. Cochran at Insurance Sessions 


Modern development of life insurance is something 
more than a means whereby a man may protect those 
dependent upon him from want in the event of death. 
This domestic function is the greatest humanitarian 
reason for the vast business which has been devel- 
oped, but the function of life insurance in protecting 
business establishments from loss consequent upon 
the demise of an especially brilliant associate or an 
important exccutive, difficult to replace, is growing 
in importance. These points were strongly brought 
out by George I. Cochran of the Pacific Mutual at 
the convention of life insurance presidents in New 
York this week, in an address which contains much 
of interest to business men in general. The problem 


of being ready for any contingency is at times a 
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difficult one for those who simply cannot give per- | 


sonal sttpervision to all details of their affairs, and 


the business which has not a bulwark of the sort | 


Mr. Cochran describes is indeed gambling upon the 
duration of human existence. 


City Attorney’s Good Work 


_ There is just one man at the city hall who is dis- 
tinguishing himself for his real progressiveness, 
coupled with intelligent conservatism. He is City 
Attorney Stephens. He seems nearer to a sane 
solution of the power proposition than anyone has 
yet come, doubtless recognizing that there is a hul- 
labaloo being raised for a measure of municipal own- 
ernship agaimst which it would be folly for him to 
attempt to contend, and yet trying to meet the power 
companies on a basis of tolerance. It even seems as 
if an arrangement may be reached that will be ac- 
ceptable to both sides, which will be a great tribute 
to stephens’ diplomacy if it really comes about. 


Divorce and Melodramatic Art 


Paul Armstrong has been divorced. Paul is author 
of “Alias Jimmy Valentine,’ “A Romance of the 
Underworld,” “The Escape,” and various other plays 
dealing with criminals and their kin, and also is the 
man who introduced the joys of picon to the boule- 
vardiers of Los Angeles. Character and art are 
closely related. It is not of record that divorces 
are prevalent among authors of such plays as “Peter 
Pan,” “The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” “The 
Servant in the House,” “The Pigeon” and other 
dramas which have to do with the deeper currents 
of human life rather than its superficial clashes and 
splashes. 


Shrine’s Annual Santa Claus Work 


If the Shriners did nothing the year round but 
conduct its Christmas campaign to insure Christmas 
presents going to the thousands of eager little hands 
which otherwise would be empty on the day of all 
days when children should be happy—then would its 
existence be more than justified. Motley Flint, Gen- 
eral Robert Wankowski, Perry Weidner and W. RK. 
Hervey are in charge, and 741 South Spring street 
is the headquarters. Do you know how much hap- 
pier you will be if you know, Christmas Day, that 
somewhere a wide-eyed youngster, perhaps none too 
clean and doubtless not too warmly clad, is hap- 
pier than otherwise would have been the case if you 
had not left a bundle of toys or a few dollars at the 
Shrine Santa Claus headquarters? If you don't 
know, take the word of those who do, and just try 
it this year. 


Enhancing Beauties of Nature 


Today, the new bridge across the Arroyo Seco, 
at the end of Colorado Street, Pasadena, is being 
dedicated. This magnificent structure is truly an 
addition to the charms of Southern California sce- 
nery, and for the first time the beauties of the Arroyo 
Seco can be appreciated by the general public. With 
the magnificent vistas from this bridge enjoyed by 
thousands of automobile parties every week, the 
Arroyo Seco park plan should receive a great im- 
petus. There is a scheme incubating now to build 
an electric line down the Arroyo to give Pasadena 
a new route to the city. Doubtless, this, like many 
another trolley scheme of suburban towns, will come 
to naught, but it is a reminder that if this natural 
park is to be conserved for its logical destiny, it 1s 
necessary to begin guarding against encroachments. 


Hard Times and Music Boxes 


Of course, nobody says anything right out in meet- 
ing about “hard times’—we didn’t do that even when 
we were using clearing house scrip for money—but 
there is a continual suggestion of such a condition 
among a certain class, although surface conditions, 
especially in Los Angeles, seem entirely satisfactory. 
D. B. Plumer, manager of The Hotel Green in Pas- 
adena, has just arrived from the cast and tells of 
an interesting experience in connection with these 
pessimistic suggestions. He is building a new sum- 
mer resort hotel, and went to a furniture factory to 
place a big order. The proprietor apologized for not 
being able to take him to the show room, explaining 
that it had been pre-empted by a branch of the fac- 
tory itself. The same man told Mr. Plumer that he 
had his entire force working on a big order for ex- 
pensive music-box cabinets, which would keep him 
going until next April. “It doesn’t look much like 
hard times when people are buying music boxes like 
that, remarks Mr. Plumer. 


Diplomacy and Fine Art 

I understand that one of the skeletons in the 
closct of the White House is the insistence of Mrs. 
Wilson in painting and offering her canvases for 
sale in various charitable causes. I have not seen 
any of her “shef doovers,” but dilletantes have told 
me that they are of entirely mediocre character, and 


mediocrity from the wife of a President is worse) 


than actual failure elsewhere. At least, the fact re- 
mains that at a sale in Philadelphia there was not 
one bid upon one of this charming woman’s pictures. 
In New York the other day there was a happier re- 
sult. James D. Phelan purchased one of Mrs. Wil- 
soi’s pictures, but he will donate it to a public gal- 
lery in the Bay City, patriot that he is. They who 
know the President’s superiority to such petty con- 
siderations wonder if the wily Jimmie thought he 
was strengthening his fences by this tribute to the 
First ‘Lady’ s« art. 


“Bobby” Burn’s “Hard Times” Story 


At an informal little dinner the other evening 
given in one of the studios where were gathered a 
group of artists and writer-folk of the “inner circle 
of the unadvertised,’ Walter Lewis Burn, known to 
his intimates as “Bobby,” was delivering himself of 
certain anecdotes he picks up about town for the 
benefit of his fellow-artists and in the inimitable 
“Bobby” Burn manner passed along the following 
“hard times” story. Said he: “I was making the 
rounds of studios to see what was doing and en- 
countered an art-dealer of markedly Hebrew extrac- 
tion who when he gets warmed up occasionally drops 
a bit of Yiddish and more frequently a good bit of 
New York Bowery slang and a lot of good horse 
sense philosophy. The conversation drifted to the 
hard times and the difficulties the bunch were having 
to land commissions or sell their pictures. Suddenly 
the Jew spoke up, ‘Cut out that hard times talk! I 
go to ‘The City’ and when I get my brush off on the 
train I ask the porter, ‘Sam, how’s times’ and he 
says, short like, ‘Pum,’ When I get in San Fran- 
cisco I go for the drinks and I ask the bartender 
‘how’s things?’ and he comes back ‘R-r-r-rot-ten,” all 
the time passing the suds right up and down the line 
while the perspiration drops off him like he was in 
a Turkish bath. When I gets in a restaurant I asks 
the waiter ‘How’s the times, old feller?’ and he says 
‘Pum! but 1 see him taking the tips so I starts to 
think ‘Ees times hard?’ and IJ think about how funny 
I’m feelin’ some years ago when eferybody says to me 
‘Times is fine ain’t they Jake?’ and aboud that time 
t was near busted and I ain’t makin’ no money and 
it was me with a lecdle hard time panic all of me 
own in the midst of prosperity!’ And then I thinks 
some more and it’s about like this: The porter he 
still gets his mite from Pullman, and the tips keep 
a’ comin’ and at the end of twelve months the aver- 
age is goot. The bartender gits the regular wage, 
and the waiter comes in for his shust about the same 
as ever so I shust goes aboud my business and I 
gets orders in San Francisco all right. Then bimeby 
I comes down by Los Angeles—same talk all the way 
down—and I shust think the people get the hard 
time habit and that’s why they don’t do no business 
and maype they help to keep the odder fellow from 
it und all their fool talk, maybe I don’t know. Then 
when I go by the town in my machine in the morning 
I have one hard time keepin’ out of the way of the 
udder fellow goin’ somewheres a blame sight faster 
than I can go and oftenest in a bigger machine. 
Hard times for me again, hey? Well, when I gets 
by the town shure for yes, then I wishes my machine 
is a balloon so I can let it go up and tie it by the 
top of the trees, for the streets is so full of machines 
I can’t find where to stick mine. I go by the mer- 
chants lunch and I think it’s good enough for me 
and the times and thirty-five cents is a plenty; and 
do the udder fellow think like that? Not mooch! 
Juick steaks and booze, that’s what, and when I 
comes out and walks up Broadway it makes my eyes 
bulge at all the fine clothes. The ladies with the 
shlit skirts show silk and it dond rustle like that 
muchness of starched linen did a few years ago, 
but it’s fine and it’s silk from the stockings up. In 
the residence district it’s fine too, the homes—QO, 
my Gott in himmel! Well, I thinks the people live 
in the fine homes, wear the fine clothes, eat the pig 
eats, stuff themselves and then some feel ‘pum’ and 
some feel ‘r-r-r-rot-ten’ and they all plame it on the 
business.” 


What Would the Pilgrims Say? 

“Go-to-Church-Sunday” was a_= great success. 
Many heard sermons last Sunday who have not been 
in a sacred edifice for many months, and even years. 
{1 wonder what the old Pilgrim Fathers would say 
if they knew that the idea of going to church Sun- 
day had been sprung upon the public as a novel, if 
not, in fact, a revolutionary suggestion. 

Ducks and drakes are to be mace f the practice 
of quack doctors in California, judging by the cam- 
paign begun in San Francisco by the state board of 
medical examiners. The state is to be combed for 
undesirables and unpleasant publicity is promised for 
the empirics. 


Mexicali and Calexico are at loggerheads and the 
American mayor wants troops rushed in to preserve 
the peace. What have Uncle Sam’s soldiers done to 
deserve such a fate? 
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To the musician of classic attain- 


ments, a “recital” 
“concert.” The theory is that this high- 
ly differentiated and exclusively spec- 
jialized person sinks into an atmospheric 
condition, so to speak, of German song, 
Austrian piano or French violin music; 
and anything but the one instrument of 
the evening would jar his tender sus- 
ceptibilities and create a streak of gas- 
oline odor in his ozonic atmosphere, so 
to speak, destroying his continuity of 
thought and sentiment. And so the “re- 
cital” of twenty piano pieces or thirty 
songs, as the case may be, is provided 
for the musical cult. But that the gen- 
eral public enjoys a more Kaleidoscopic 
or stratified atmosphere, musically, was 
evinced at the concert on the Philhar- 
monic course last Tuesday night, which 
provided soprano, violinist, baritone, 
flautist and pianist—a concert, please 
you, not a recital. The full seating ca- 
pacity of the Auditorium was in de- 
mand and nearly a thousand more seats 
could have been sold, and doubtless 
will be at a possible return engage- 
ment in January. 


is preferable to a 


This Kubelik-Melba combination cer- 
tainly is one to atract the general pub- 
lic as well as the musicians. Each 
star was sufficient unto herself and 
himself as a stellar attraction. Yet 
here were two, with several circum- 
seribing satellites of no mean order. 
Mme. Melba, Kubelik, Edmund Burke, 
baritone, Marcel Moyse, flautist, and 
Gariel Lapierre, pianist, comprised the 
company. The bill was largely an “as- 
tonishment program,” that is, one to 
compel the wonder of the audience at 
the immense proficiency of the players. 
The Paganini concerto of Kubelik was 
paralleled by the “mad scene” from 
“Tucia’” of Mme. Melba, practically a 
vocal concerto, and certainly written 
for the same purpose—i. e., to astonish 
the auditors. The best work of Melba 
was done in the “Il re Pastore” of 
Mozart, showing the prima donna’s 
beautiful tones and delicious cantilena 
to better advantage than the “Lucia” 
fireworks, which she would have done 
better ten years ago. Kubelik was the 
same as of yore, knowing no bounds 
to his technical abilities, and yet play- 
ing deliciously in the tenderer mo- 
ments. Mr. Burke proved an excellent 
singer of ballads, catching the favor 
of the house with his good English 
enunciation and large tone. The Audi- 
torium was filled, even to the orches- 
tra pit and the stage, possibly 500 be- 
ing seated in these locations. The au- 
dience was not especially a musical 
one—shown by the uproarious and con- 
tinued applause for the less important 
numbers. Kubelik had the new sensa- 
tion of being presented with a bouquet 
by a zealous usher in the midst of 2 
concerto, which impertinence he took 
as the ignorant mistake it was and 
calmly went on with Paganini’s fire- 
works, 


“La Boheme” brought out a larger 
audience for the Western Metropolitan 
Opera company, singing at the Audi- 
torium, than even the lLeoncavallo 
operas under the conductorship of 
their composer. The Los Angeles pub- 
lic does not take rapidly to new works 
and this season the combination of 
over supply of musical affairs and un- 
der supply of money keeps the attend- 
ance light. While the cast for “La 
Boheme” was not the strongest the 
company boasts, it was above the av- 
erage and the performance was quite 


even in merit. The principals were 
Schiavazzi, Modesti, Corrucini and 
Brilli, as the amiable Bohemians, and 
Mmes. Mosciska and Simzis. Of these 
Mme. Mosciska, as Mimi, and Modesti 
were the most satisfactory, vocally. 
For while Schiavazzi is a good actor 
and in his lighter moments an enjoy- 
able singer, he forces his voice to the 
limits and makes it a display of muscle 


rather than one of real art in vocalism. | 


One of the gems of the two weeks 


of opera presented by this company ! 
sat- | 


was the performance of “Thais” 
urday, in which the title role was 
taken by Mme. Melis with George 
Mascal as Athanael. Mascal had not 
previously been seen in any role, com- 
mensurate with his ability in this en- 
gagement, though he is a prime favor- 
ite in Los Angeles, since his appear- 
ance with the Grazi French Opera 
company and with Tetrazzini two 
years ago. So a warm welcome await- 
ed him. Mme. Melis was in fine form 
for this performance. The announce- 
ment of which, with a favorite opera 
and a favorite prima donna, drew a 
fair sized audience. Her style is well 
suited to the portrayal of the seduc- 
tions of the Egyptian enchantress and 
the luscious phrases of Massenet re- 
ceived a full measure of entrancing in- 


terpretation from her beautiful voice. | 


She has established herself in the af- 
fections of the Los Angeles musical 
public by her various appearances in 
the fortnight of opera, ‘George Mascal 
has a stage presence and a voice which 
match and his acting and singing of 
the role of the zealot was as fine a 
piece of work as has been seen and 
heard on this stage for many a day. 
The remainder of the cast was fairly 
satisfactory. 


It was so long since Verdi’s “Othello” | 


was given in Los Angeles that its per- 


formance at the Auditorium Saturday | 


night was a novelty. The opera was 
written in 1887 and about ten years 


later was performed at the old Laos | 
Angeles theater by one of the Italian | 


companies, coming up from Mexico— 
was it the Del Conte company, which 
first sang “Le Boheme” in America? 
Then for fifteen years it was perform- 
ed in this region. While this opera 
shows the great musical advance made 
by Verdi, ranking even higher than 
“Aida” in its orchestral construction 
and entirely different from his earlier 
works, it is not an opera that reaches 
the popular heart. In his earlier 
works, Verdi wrote for the people; in 
his later ones, for the musicians. There 


are beautiful stage settings, a fine cho- | 


rus opportunity in the first act, good 
orchestration throughout, not with the 
latter-day complications; and_ sfill, 
there is so much long solo and duet 
work without much action, that the 


opera never can be popular. That its | 


name does not even arouse curiosity 
was shown by the pitiably small audi- 
ence Saturday night. And so _ the 
management resorted to the modern 
and the sensational for its final Dill, 
Monday, Leoncavallo’s “Zara.” 


Under the able baton of Henry 
Schoenefeld, the Woman’s orchestra, of 
Los Angeles, gave its second concert 
of the season at the Auditorium last 
Friday afternoon. ‘This was notable 
from the fact that the soloist of the 
day was Mme. Teresa Carreno. Owing 
to the congestion of musical affairs 
and the preponderance of opera in the 
Jast two weeks, it was necessary to 
bill the performance for an afternoon, 


which militated against the attend- © 
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TRADE 


The one Proven and the one Guaranteed treatment for 
TUBERCULOSIS. Four years of success, 200 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in Los Angeles, 2000 cases elsewhere. 
You can see and talk to cured patients right here. Eminent 
physicians of this city have endorsed it. A specific that 
positively eliminates tubercle bacilli from the human body. 
No hypodermics, no physician required. Sold under a posi- 
tive guarantee. It only costs a trifle to try this treatment 
for 30 days and you can have your money back at the end 
of that period if not satisfied. Free examination. Home 


| 
office 325-327 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 
9:00 a. m. 70 Hours to Chicago via Sait Lake Route, 


Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 p. m., 
Solid to Chicago in 69% hours via Salt Lake Route, 


Los Angeles Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern, 
601 South Spring St. 


Reservations Taken Now 
for New Year’s Eve 


The Cafe that’s different 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 
736 So. Spring St. 
Phone A-1046 B’dway 4647 


— eee 


THIRTIETH YEAR 


Sth Floor Hamburger Bldg., Broadway & 8th, Los Angeles 


The sooner you ENROLL the sooner you will get on the PAYROLL. Select 
a school of force, character and influence—one whose only magnet is merit, 
and whose only quirk is efficient work. Fall enrollment now active. Call, 
write, phone—Main 133, F1850. EDWARD KING ISAACS, President. 
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ance. The orchestra showed marked 
improvement over its previous record, 
both in the matter of intonation and 
in that of promptness of attack and 
gradation of shading. That Mr. Schoe- 
nefeld is an excellent drill-master was 
known to those who had played under 
him and who had heard the few or- 
chestrai performances that he has con- 
ducted here in past years; but he never 
has had opportunity more than to hint 
at his abilities until he took hold of 
this orchestra. And the results speak 
highly for his thoroughness, kindness 
and musical knowledge. 


Naturally, the young women of the 
orchestra to the number of forty pre- 
sented a beautiful array; they may 
take pride in that fact. But the essen- 
tial feature for consideration was the 
manner in which they responded to the 
behests of their director. While, in a 
strict sense, the orchestra is amateur— 
in that it is playing for love and not 
lucre—it is now to be ranked with the 
professional orchestras in the matter 
of results obtained. Mme. Carreno 
played the Beethoven “Emperor” con- 
certo with much of her wonted fire. 
Mellowed, perhaps, by the advance of 
years, her performance of this and her 
other numbers had full charm of sen- 
timent, if not so much of temperamen- 
tal outburst of her prime. In her play- 
ing of the MacDowell numbers—who, 
by the way was not, though often stat- 
ed to be, the pupil of Carreno—the deli- 
cacy and tender womanliness of her 
nature was revealed, and in the Liszt 
numbers the bravura artist was in evi- 
dence, and received the plaudits always 
bestowed on her work in os Angeles. 


At the annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ Association, held last Friday 
night at the Gamut Club the election 
of officers resulted in the following se- 
jection: President, Vernon Spencer: 
vice president, Frieda Peycke; secre- 
tary, Fannie Dillon: treasurer, A. D. 
Hunter; in addition to the above, the 
following will make up the executive 
committee: Morton FEF. Mason, William 
H.. Lott and Mrs. Jane Catherwood. 
Each one of these officers is active in 
the musical life of the city, all but 
one or two being continuously engaged 
in teaching. This new management 
finds almost a clean slate, so far as 
complications about the People’s Or- 
chestra are concerned, as the old board 
had previously voted to sever the con- 
nection betwen association and or- 
chestra., 


Music Teachers’ Club elected its of- 
ficers for the coming year at its dinner 
Friday night, as follows: H. Clifford 
Lott, president; Thos. T. Drill, vice 
president; Arthur Babcock, secretary 
and treasurer. 


William H. Mead continues to direct 
the First Congregational orchestra. 
Last night it gave a program at that 
church including half a dozen popular 
numbers, with Mrs. Nell McCune as 
soloist. She sang “An Indian Love 
Idyll,” a suite of four songs, words by 
Alice Rogers and music by Verne Bl- 
liott, both of Los Angeles. 


Sigmund Beel, the new concert mas- 
ter of the Symphony Orchestra, will be 
heard in solo at the next concerts, the 


last of this month. Mr. Beel will at 
that time make his initial how to the 
Los Angeles public, to which he is but 
slightly Known, though for years he 
has been at the head of his profession 
in San Francisco. Franz Egenieff, bari- 
tone, will be soloist at the January 
coneerts. At the Christmas concerts 
the program will include the Glazenow 
“Solenelle” overture, the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony, the “Arlesienne” 
suite of Bizet and the Bruch “Scotch 
Fantasy,” for violin. 

Genevieve Farnell Bond has recently 
published through the Southern Cali- 
fornia Music Company three songs, 
“The Rose Leaf,’ “Kiss Me” and “Love 
Me While You May.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Dec. 8, 1913. 

020591. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Fred Lip- 
pert, whose post-office address is 2603 Mo- 
zart Street, Los Angeles. California, «id, 
on the sixteenth dav of October, 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 020591, to purchase the S1%4SE\4, 
Section 9, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., 
SB. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone J.aw,’’ at such vaite 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his applieation and sworn statement on 
the 28th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver. U. S. Land Office, Jos 
Angeles, California, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. ; 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov. 14, 1918. 





017743. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Carl S. 
Wilkins, whose post-office address is 63614 
So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 18th day of February, 1913. file 
in this office Sworn Statement and appli- 
eation, No. 017743, to purchase the NW4%4 
NW, Section 24, Township 1 S., Range 17 
Ww.. &. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement. and 
that, pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised. 
at $100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00, and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
eation and sworn statement on the 5th 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person jis at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nevada ole 

016434. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Threlkeid Bishop, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 7th and Alameda Streets, Los An- 
geles, Cal.. did, on the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1912, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 016434, to 
purehase the NWY, Section 15, Township 
18., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 3ist day of January. 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
at 10:00 a. m, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BURBN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


Nov. 14, 1913. 
019324. Non-coal, 
NOTICE is hereby given that Henry N. 


James, whose post-office address is 522-26 | 


Merchants Trust Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., 


did, on the 10th day of July, 1918. file in | 


this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 019324. to purchase the EB¥SW yy, 
ae Section 20, Township 1S., Range 
id : eg by Meridian, and the stone 
ph aes the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$200.00. and the land $200.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of | 


his application and sworn statement on . 


the 6th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, Los 


Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at anv time before patent issues, by 
filing a corrohorated affidavit in this of- 
fice. alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


1913, file | 


the | 


| PEOPLE'S 
ORCHESTRA 


EVERY SUNDAY, 3 P. M. 


THe AUDITORIUM 


December 1 3, 191 3 


THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL 


Hans Linne, Conduetor 


Reserved Seats 15c, 35c and 50c 


ae ART. 


wl} 


317-325 312-322 
SO. BROADWAY ‘SO. HILL 2S) 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


Furs for 


Xmas Gifts 


A gift of qualitv—a gift of en- 
during remembrance—Such is a 
gift of furs bought at the “Ville.” 
A display of fashionable furs that 
is notable for value, and exhibits 
the smartest in searfs, muffs, 
neckpieces and sets. 


Near Seal Scarfs $16 up. 
Russian Lynx Searfs $25 up. 
Black Fox Sets $30 up. 

Mole Muffs $50 up. 





Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanch’d Hall. Phone 51973; Wilshire 3818 


- sa pa aes 


Tues., Wed., Fri. & a 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., "Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 





GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


FREDERICK K. HERMANN 
Mon. and Thurs. a.m. Piano, Organ, Har- 
mony, introducing the Ostrovsky Musician’s 
Handed Development. 839 Blanchard Hall 


JESSIE LUELLA STAFFORD 
Teacher of the Art of Whistling 
428 Blanchard Hall 
Phone 10082 


HAROLDI—VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
will receive pupils in violin solo and en- 
semble playing. Phone 10082 

Studio 320: and 321 Blanchard Hall Bldg. 


HELEN BEATRICE COOPER 
Soprano 
Room 109 Blanchard Hall 
Res. Studio 517 Gardena Ave., Tropico 


AURELIA WHARRY, Soprano—Pupil of 
Braggiotti of Italy, and Savage New York, 
Tues. & Fri. 9-1, 722 Majestic Bldg. Suite 
232 Hotel Green, Pasadena; phone Colo, 6640 











HARRY H, PIKE 
Voice, Piano and Composition 
MSS. Arranged for Publication 

334 Blanchard Hall 


RAY HOWARD CRITTENDEN, Baritone 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Studio 348 Blanchard Bide. 

Home 10082 Sunset West 4793 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
Recitals, Musicales & ‘‘at home’’ programs 
Technical and Artistic Vocal Instruction 
339 Blanchard Hall 


MRS NELLIE HIBLER 








| Soprano (331 Blanchard Hall) Voice Culture 


Res. Studio 481 Herkimer St., Pasadena 
Phone Colorado 4014 
MENOTTI FRASCONA 
Mon. & Thurs. from ] p.m. Grand Opera 
Sat. & Wed. all day Baritone 
Studio: Rooms 339-340 Blanchard Hall 


” LUCY B. SEATOR 
Pianist—Teacher 
; Late of Sherwood Music School, 
335 Blanchard Hall 


H DD. MUSTARD 
Baritone 
Studio, 400 Blanchard Hall 








Chicago 


For music or pictures, go where crowds go. 


The Kemiek Dong ho 


522 S Broadway 333% S. Spring St. 





OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 

Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
330-329 Blanchard Hall, Home 10082 

” Bstelle Heartt DREYFUS —— Contralto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone §7879 


MME. BEATRICE DE TROOST. Voice 
722 Majestic Bldg., Wed. and Sat. Mornings 
Tues, and Fri. 1217 Marengo Ave., 
South Pasadena 


GENEVIEVE CHURCH SMITH 
Lyric Soprano—Bel Canto 
Pasadena: 568 N. Orange Grove Ave. 
Room 488 Blanchard Hall 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON. Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German. French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 

THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bil ag, 
B’dway 2098 Home ¥F5437 


DE FOREST INGRAHAM—OTTO STAHL 
Violinist Pianist 

Harmony Phone 10082 

insemble Playing 214 Blanchard Halil 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Everything necessary to know in Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 1008? 
JOS. N. WHYBACK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


THE LYRIC SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Miss Luella M. McCune 
Talent furnished for all oceasions 
B’dway 2995—Home A4485—815 W. Highth St. 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in Al! Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: F'4024; Main 2374 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele. Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
‘Phe Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MTJSTC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental. Vocal, Sheet Musie 
315-376 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


L. A. CONSERVATORY of Music and Arts 
Mozart Theater Bldg.. 730 S. Grand Ave. 
Adelitha V. Carter, Kate McD. Brown, 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Bernard Berg. 


COSMC POLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mr. Chas. Titcomb, Mer. 
Piano, Voice, Violin 
710-11 Majestic Theater Building 


GEO. H. CARR 
Teaching the Italian method of singing 
with vibration, tone color and expression. 
Room 20 Walker Auditorium. 


MISS ETHEL C. OSTRANDER, Soprano 
Teacher of Piano and Voice. Available for 
Concerts and Recitals. Res. Studio. Hame 
phone 599424. 334 Blanchard Hall, Tel. 10082 


J. CLARENCE COOK, Violin 
Author of ‘The Common Sense Method of 
Teaching the Violin."’ mailed on application 
64 Mozart Theater Bldg. Phones 29791, F'7419 


CAL. SCHOOLof ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones F5487, Bd’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 

2691 San Marino &St. 

Phone 51973 

MISss GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements, Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Bd Bie Concerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
Exi. 834 Blanchard Building 
Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 





















































JULIAN PASCAL, 
Piano 
Studio 727 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Phone 77676 


MRS. CATHERINE SHANK. Soprano 
Teacher of Singing: Concerts. Receptions, 
Musicals. Telephone 534 Glendale 

Studio: 701-702 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


ANTONIA MELVILLE 
Artist 
494 Blanchard Hall 


THE CRAFT SHOP 
Art Jewelry 
321 O. T. Johnson Bldg. 














Vor, No: 3 


Any new volume by Stephen Phillips 
is sure to command the attention of all 
lovers of poetry. 


a little disappointed in this, his newest 
work. By the laws of growth and de- 
velopment a poet’s later work should 
surpass his earlier efforts: that it does 
not always do so is owing to many 
half-understood causes: that Stephen 
Phillips falls below his own standard 
is a fact. It may be too much to expect 
him to equal again the lyrical quality 
of “Marressa’” and of “Christ in 
Hades:” if he could write often as he 
wrote in those poems he would demand 
a place among the first poets; as it is 
he belongs to the second rank. 

This new volume is, however, im- 
portant, and deserves praise for cer- 
tain things. Perhaps, the most note- 
worthy feature in the present collection 
is the use of a new verse-form as a 
lyrical medium. Such poems as “Lures 
Immortal” succeed in being lyrical 
though lacking rhyme and having an 
epic rhythm. 

Sadly, apparently frustrate, 


above us, 
Cruel, dark, 


life hangs 


unexplained; 
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| ity of the plot. Nevertheless, it is finely 
| tragic, and has a degree of the Greek 


| reticen atm é 
Those who favored | ence of treatment 


his candidacy for poet laureate will be | high lyrical tone, and is still unrivaled 


Stephen Phillips continues to hold a 


as the writer of poetic dramas, Honors 
have not come to him in the measure of 


| his deserving, but he presses forward 


undaunted in the service of his muse. 
For that he deserves great praise. 
(“Lyrics and Dramas.” By Stephen 
Phillips. John Lane Co.) ie.k. J. 
“Tales of the Mermaid Tavern” 
There was only one Mermaid Tavern, 


and there has been but one poet, since | 


the Olympians abtdicated that 
hostelry, 


quaint 
who has truly given to us 
these immortals again. He is Alfred 
Noyes, the most Fnglish of English 
poets since the days of the men of 
whom he sings. He has not filched his 
incense from exotic bloom. He has not 
bowed the knee to strange and alien 
altars, and yet he is possessed with all 
the grace and flexibility of the Greek, 
without a trace of the paganism that 
might so easily have tempted the un- 


| trammeled wings of his extraordinary 


Yet still the immortal through mortal in- 


cessantly pierces 


With calls, with appeals, and with lures. | 


The music of this meter is fine, with 
an appealing beauty, in spite of an oc- 
casional awkwardness of syllable; with 
further use it should gain in grace. 
Not that Stephen Phillips ever desires 
grace to the point of weakness; the 
finest poems in this volume are striking 
for their vivid strength. The “Revealed 
Madonna” is a triumph of contrast; a 
vision of London is a terrible, thought- 
compelling picture. But a purer beauty 
of lyricism without sentimentality can 
be attained, and is attained in the fine 
little poem “Keats to Fanny Brawue,” 
a poem nearly perfect except for the 
last line. For grace, for compactness, 
for sincerity “Lily and Rose” is excel- 
lent: 

Roses bring we to our love, 
But lilies to the dea 


White flowers to the breathless give, 
To the breathing, red. 


Yet soon the breathing shall be cold 
And worn the purer flower, 

The lily hath immortal lease, 
The rose an hour. 

Occasional verse is not Stephen Phil- 
lips’ fate, nor is his treatment of mere- 
ly modern themes worthy the pen that 
can write so well of mythical and class- 
ical subjects. The “Aeroplane,” “The 
Submarine,” ‘The Black Peril’ could 
well have been omitted; even “Cricket, 
I Sing,’ though often light in touch 
adds nothing to his glory. For such 
themes more humor is necessary, more 
than Phillips possesses. 

Turning to the three one-act plays in 
verse we find nothing that equals those 
two fine poetic dramas of an earlier 
Phillips, ‘Paolo and Francesca,” and 
“Herod.” However, this comparison is 
also an unfair one. Of these three 
plays the dramatic quality is undoubt- 
ed. This is notable enough, for it is 
rare that a poet has any dramatic 
power. The characters are full of life, 
and the plots instinct with movement. 
Nero’s Mother is the best; two of the 
speeches of this unfortunate woman are 
equal to anything in the earlier tragedy 
“Nero.” “The Adversary” is a series of 
scenes full of mystery and essentially 
poetic in conception. “The King” is the 
least pleasing of the three plays, partly 
because of the unnatural crime on 
which the tragedy is based, partly be- 
cause one suspects special pleading, so 
remote is the possibility of the actual- 


= 
E 


genius. He sings in heroic measures of 
Engiand’s mighty men, and then turns 
to pastoral Engiand trilling a lyric 


FROM 
By George Wharton James] 


melodiously beautiful, warm with life | 


and unforgettable, 
of a Mile.” 


. I fitted her with morrice-bells; 
treble, bass and tenor bells; 

The fore- bells, as I linked them at her 
throat, how soft they sang! 

Green linnets in a golden nest, they 
chirped and trembled on her breast, 
And faint as elfin blue-bells at her nut- 
brown ankles rang. 


And Death was but a change of key in| 
Life the golden melody, 

And Time became Eternity and Heaven a 
fleeting smile, 

For all was each and each was all and all 
a wedded unity, 

Her heart in mine and mine in my com- 
panion of a mile.” ... 


This, kut a fragment of a lyric which 


is but one of the many new-coined 


melodies of that golden age of drama |! 


and of song. Ben Jonson, Homeric 
Chapman, Baccn with pedantic snuffle, 
Shakespeare, Fletcher and Beaumont, 


*prentice, clown, queen, courtesan, sex- 
ton, sallor, citizen, they come and go, 
each living largely his or her part of 
the vigorous, full-blooded life of that 
historic time. The Mermaid Tavern 
with its tall silver candle-sticks, its 
time-stained oaken board, its shadowy, 
paneled walls, its wide, welcoming fire- 


place, its malmsey, sack and muscadel, 


iand its more splendid wine of wit in- 


vites the wayfarer, be he stooped with 
the burden of his years and seeking 
rest, or aS young and as straight as 
the keen bright Sword of Romance, 


Price Ten CENTS 


| Close relationship that existed between 


eager for adventuring. The Mermaid | 


invites, 


and enter to join in the wild, free 


| chanting of “The Knight of the Ocean- 


Sea,” 


or listen to the bitter, heart- 
breaking fate of the unconquerable 
Raleigh. There is not a word, a ges- 
ture, a sigh, a whisper, a cadenced line 
that one would willingly lose. And of 
these tales “The Sign of the Golden 
shoe,’ whereunder the boy Kit Mar- 
lowe first dreamed of far Cathay and 


|}mystic Samarcand, is a brave tribute 





in his “Companion (‘Tales of the Mermaid Tavern.” 
| Alfred Noyes. Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 





| caravels, 


from the poet of today to the memory 
of that young god-pagan of the Muse 
heroical, whose chalice was too thin- 
walled for the flame of wine it spilled. 

Marchaunt Adventurers they were, 
these memorable souls, Marchaunt Ad- 
venturers rich with the spoils of lyric 
rich with the uncoined gold 
of history. Again, they are given to us 


One has but to life the latch | 


with the blithe, outspoken freedom of | 


their own hearts. Eagerly they eat, 
drink, dance, sing, love, quarrel, live— 
and they stil! live for him who could 


“THE OLD FRANCISCAN MISSIONS” 


[Little, Brown & Co. 





but thrust his palm against the door. 
By 


Poem Book of the Gael 


Translations from Irish gaelic poetry 
and verse have been carefully selected 


and edited by Miss Eleanor Hull, and |! 
_form a handy volume, prefaced by an 


admirable introduction. The writer 
dwells upon difficulties that face the 
modern reader in coming for the first 
time upon genuine Irish literature. One 
is the curious feeling that it is impos- 
sible to tell where the actual begins 
and where it ends. Like imaginative 
children, Irish bards make little or no 
distinction between the actual and im- 
aginative; and the illusory quite over- 
powers the real. In other literature we 


(can fairly well state when the mytho- 


logical treatment gives place to the 
historical; but not so in Irish litera- 
ture. Another difficulty is the conserv- 
ative habit of keeping to an ancient 
and disused nomenclature. Scotland is 
always Alba, and Ireland is Innisfail, 
“the island of Destiny,” or Fodla, or 
other forgotten term. What does the 
modern man know of Magh Breagh or 
Magh Murtheimne, mentioned so glib- 
ly? It is interesting to note how the 


the 


| 
| 


Western Scotland and Erin, so that the 
bards of either land were intelligible to 
one another till the year 1700, is pres- 
ent in the poetry. An Irish poem, rich 
in poetic imagery, is addressed to the 
son of Somerled, son of the Isles, who 
fell in battle not far from Glasgow in 
the year 1163 A. D.; the greatest man 
among the sons of Donald. His story is 
Caledonian and lies entirely outside of 
Ireland. And the island of Aaron on 
the Clyde, a favorite resort of Glasgow 
holiday makers today, is famous in 
Irish Gaelic poetry as a hunting place: 
Arran of many ages.. 
Her many shoulders washed by ocean’s 
foam; 

Of companies of hardy men the home. 

The Fianna were accustomed to pass 
part of the autumn and winter hunting 
in this beautiful island. The ‘‘Poem 
Book” deServes a hearty reception from 
the reading public; it fills a place of its 
own, (“The Poem Book of the Gael.” 
By Eleanor Hull. Browns & Howell.) 


“Goodbye, Jim” 


Poignant with that quality of human 
sentiment that brings, not the quick 
tears of superficiality, but the real 
tears of feeling unbidden to the eyes, 
James Whitcomb Riley’s “Goodbye, 
Jim” has become a classic. The homely 
tenderness of it will always endure, 
whether it be bound in rougn paper, 
or such a delightful volume as that put 
forth by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. It is a 
charming gift book, illustrated most 
happily by Howard Chandler Christy, 
not too fine to become a friend, but fine 
enough to give intense satisfaction to 
the poet-lover who is also sensitive to 
artistic. (“Goodbye, Jim.” By 
James Whitcomb Riley. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 


Delightfully Illustrated Gift Books 


Time was that pictures in a@ book 
amounted to little—one quite expected 
to read a description of a beautiful 
heroine and a handsome hero, and then 
turn to the illustrations to find two 
weirdly inhuman creatures wandering 
across @ glazed page. But thanks to 
the discriminating publishers, that day 
has passed, until now art and litera- 
ture go hand in hand, as sisters should 
do. And perhaps no one collection of 
books has expressed this kinship more 
strikingly than the series of six gift 
books put out by the George H. Doran 
company. From the Arabian Nights 
there is the story of the “Princess 
Badoura,” retold by Laurence Hous- 
man with the skill of the born narrator. 
And the pictures by Edmund Dulac, 
rich Oriental tapestries of color, a won- 
derfully harmonious combination of 
the grotesque and the beautiful, which 
is the soul of the Arabian nights. Then 
there is J. M. Barrie’s famous comedy, 
“Quality Street,” with its characters 
limned like cameos by the quaint illus- 
trations of Hugh Thomson, who has 
the gift of comedy as well as the genius 
of art. In that same spirit is the death- 
less novel of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, “Vanity Fair,” illustrated 
in color by Lewis Baumer. Becky 
Sharp and Amelia and George, and all 
the other creations of the Thackeray 
brain take on a personality that not 
even the pen of the famous author 
gave them, for, after all, it is only the 
concrete that fully visualizes a char- 
acter to the reader. With what tender 
hands one turns to “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” of Charles Dickens, to wander 
down the paths of laughter and tears 
with Little Nell and her grandfather. 
This is one of the prize books of the 
collection. Frank Reynolds, the artist, 

















must surely have loved his subjects, 


for how else would he have given them | 


the breath of life. How well beloved 
these Dickens people are—tlittle, shy 
Nell, the debonair Dick Swiveller, the 
gallant Kit, the Marchioness, Mrs. Jar- 
ley and her wax works — even the 
loathsome Quilp, and how good to find 


the souls of them caught by an artist’s | 


brush! One is conscious of a pang of 
disappaintment that Dickens himself 
could not see his child in the gracious- 
ness of new attire. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s tales of “Powder and Crino- 
line” are no less fanciful than Kay 
Nielsen’s pictures. The delicate exag- 
geration and whimsical foolishness of 
the tales have been repeated in the 
pictures. For the professional artist 
there is a mine of rare delight in Wal- 
ter Tyndale’s relation of “An Artist in 
Italy.’ It is a book to appeal especially 
to his fellow artists, but the layman 
may find a good deal of enjoyment in 
the pages, and a feast for the eyes and 
the senses in the drawings. These are 
friendly books. Their elegance of at- 
tire has but heightened the beauty of 
them, Any library would be graced by 
one or all of them. 


Dreamthorpe, Verse and the Upanishads 


Among the many really beautiful 
books published this year by Thomas 
Bird Mosher of Portland, Maine, 
“Dreamthorpe,’ a book of essays by 
Alexander Smith, who comes aS a reve- 
lation to those who are unfamiliar with 
his writing. To his old friends he is 
thrice welcome. The essays include 
“Dreamthorpe”’ “On Writing Essays,” 
“Of Death and the Fear of Dying,” 
“William Dunbar,” “A Lark’s Flight,” 
“Christmas,” “Men of Letters,” “On the 
Importance of a Man to Himself,” “A 
Shelf in my Bookcase,” “Geoffrey 
Chaucer,” “Books and Gardens,’ and 
“On Vagabonds,” not to mention James 


Ashcroft Noble’s graceful introduction | 


which is an essay in itself. The author 
does in truth “satisfy the visual sense 
of the imagination,” in a manner com- 
parable only with Stevenson’s. One 
may plunge at once into the first essay 
and emerge with a pearl of exceeding 
worth. Thus advised of the depths, one 
is thereafter content to drift leisurely 
in the warm fragrance of Dreamthorpe 
and its environs, assured of a royal en- 
tertainment. “A Lark’s Flight” is prob- 
ably the most dramatic of the essays, 
having to do with a squalid murder and 
the execution of the criminals. One 
who has read “A Lark’s Flight” will 
read it again. In his “Books and Gar- 
dens” there is perhaps the richest ex- 
pression of the author’s self. Here the 
essayist seems preeminently at home; 
never more so unless it is in that de- 
lightful study, “On the Writing of Es- 
says,” which brings him even nearer, to 
emphasize which he wittily cites Mon- 
taigne as an antithesis—in that Mon- 
taigne gives the reader everything but 
himself—and our own essayist is un- 
doubtedly laughing in his own sleeve 
meanwhile. Neither in “Geoffrey Chau- 
cer,” a subject so open to pedantic il- 
lumination, does the essayist allow 
himself to be other than a Kind of eye- 
witness to that glorious pageantry of 
fun and pathos wherefrom “Little Geof- 
frey” drew his fame. He compares 
Chaucer to a cardinal virtue as being 
“A good deal praised, honored by a 
vast amount of distant admiration, but 
with little. practical acquaintance. 
Again, in “Vagabonds” he is as witty 
as he is descriptive, which is saying a 
good deal. “No man is worth much who 
has not a touch of vagabond in him,” 
he says, thus delicately flattering his 
readers, or most of them, and paying 
himself a2 more or less palpable compli-~ 
ment. The clarity of his sentences 
seems to make the type on the page 
more intense. Be it sleepy hamlet, a 
murderer, 2 garden, books, poets, essay- 
ists or vagabonds, he is the interpreter 
of them all. He at once stirs the heart 
and the mind. He is witty, ironical, 
humorous—always lovable. His writing 
has all the vigor of youth with that 
fine sense of restraint which usually 
crowns a fuller maturity, for Alexander 


is | 


Smith died at the age of thirty-seven. 

Following “Dreamthorpe’ comes a 
choice collection of little volumes, 
beautiful in mechanical craftsmansuaip 
as well as in intertor excellence. Of 
these, “The Growth of Love,” by Robert 
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Cant has it that “it is too well Known 
to need further comment here.”’ Is it? 
It would be interesting to Know just 
how many of us can quote one com- 


| plete paragraph from that epitome of 


Pridges, has perhaps the least apnea. | 


There are seventy-nine sonnets in 


which are all the varied reflections of | 


Shakespeare, Petrarch, Rosetti and 

Wordsworth. There is much Words- 

worthian preamble in many of the son- 

nets, without the essential genius for 
| sonneteering. Mr. Bridges’ work is glib, 
smooth, and more or less unconvincing 
except aS an example of supreme tech- 
nique. 

Asan immediate relief comes spright- 
ly “The Pierrot of the Minute,” Ernest 
Dowson’s ephemerally tinted fantasy 
of the Moon-Maid, Pierrot and the 
Moon-Maid’s myrmidons. This little dra- 
matic idyll, suggesting in a way Oberon 
and the fairies of Shakespeare, has a 
certain pallid beauty that is satisfying 
through the very delicacy of its tex- 
ture. “Pierrot of the Minute” does not 
pretend to be more than it is. And it is 
Love dancing tip-toe in the moonlight, 
to vanish in pursuit of the world-old 
| desire for the unattainable. 

Nearer earth, although close to the 
borderland of dreams, are the “Songs 
‘of Adieu,’ 
which one catches the word ‘‘Silhou- 
ettes’—at once suggesting the misty 
shadows that fill the book, some beau- 
tiful, some too deep to be lifted. From 
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| Lytton’s Browningesque “Aux Italiens” 
to “When Finis Comes,” almost every 
chord of regret and sorrow—even de- 
spair—is touched, either boldly or with 
hesitancy. Beautiful in its poised hes- 
itancy is Alice Meynell’s, 
Shall T content thee, O thou broken heart, 
As the tide comes again, 
And brims the little sea-shore lakes, and 
sets 
Seaweed afloat. and fills 
The silent pools, rivers and rivulets 
Among the inland hills? 


somber and 


Ernest Dowson’s “Cy- 


Majestically strongly 
graven follows 
nara” which is more than an adieu, it is 
a dirge of passionate melancholy. In 
lighter vein is the well known ‘“Pot- 
Pourri”’ of Austin Dobson, and Lytton’s 
‘Adieu, Mignonne, Ma Belle.” One 
meets many old friends along the way 
and some new faces. Andrew Lang, 
Ernest Dowson, Stephen Phillips, Ar- 
thur Symons, Justin McCarthy and Wil- 


more recent poets have been chosen 
with a fine critical sense in editing the 
book. Michael Drayton’s magnificent 
sonnet “The Parting’ does not appear 
in the little volume. 

Charles Johnston’s “From the Upani- 
shads” is a tiny tome of Oriental mys- 
ticism and philosophy, of kin to “The 
Rose Garden of Sa’di,” “The Introduc- 
tion of Ptah Hotep,” and 
books of the kind that have found 
homes among all classes of readers. A 
quotation or two from Emerson lend 
faith to him who would venture into 
the depths of theosophy, and emerge 
untroubled. 

Bound in becoming gray-and-white 
boards is “The Sermon on the Mount,” 
Mr. Mosher’s final offering in this list. 


numberless 


liam Ernest Henley, and others of the 


in the list of contents of 





Christ’s teachings. We like to give such 
books to our friends, perhaps, or leave 


| such books about conspicuously. Of the 


above books there can be no choicer 
gift, either to send or to receive. 


American Ideals, Character and Life 


At once broad in conception and 
practical in application was the plan 
for exchange professorships arranged 
by Mr. Hamilton Holt and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Modern na- 
tions, in spite of the facilities furnished 
by rail and telegraph for the clearer 
understanding of one another, have al- 
lowed themselves false and prejudiced 
opinions about foreigners. ‘“‘Tout com- 
prendre, c’est tour pardonner.” Insu- 
larity and jingoism are out of date and 
must give way before the world can go 
ahead about its work, The exchange 
professor goes as a missionary not to 
proselytize, but to explain his nation 
and its ideals, and what our mission- 
aries say about us is instructive even 
to us. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie, one of our 
more dignified and unobtrusive liter- 
ary men, has been in Japan and there 
has delivered eighty lectures about us. 
These he has embodied in a book under 
the title, ‘‘“American Ideals, Character 
and Life.” In the introductory chap- 
ters one finds a lack of form, as though 
the bulk of the American had quite 
burst the seams of his coat, but on the 
whole the book is illuminating and ac- 
complishes its purpose with simplicity 
and some elearness. Since Mr. Mabie 
is of the intellectuals he does not in- 
dulge that tendency among American 


political envoys toward fulsomeness in | 


addressing a foreign audience, and to- 
ward boastfulness in talking of his 
own country. He is judicial, yet sweep- 
ing in generalities, fair in noting short- 
comings. yet enthusiastic about our 
finer characteristics. 

Since he is professor of literature, 
what he says about American writers 
is of authoritative value, and is for the 
most part orthodox. He suggests an 
interesting explanation of the tendency 
among American poets to moralize: 
this artistic defect rises in part, he 
says, in the desire of the poet to em- 
phasize his spiritual qualities as an 
offset to that sense of physical little- 
ness in the face of the overpowering 
majesty of American natural scenery. 
{It is as though the poet should say, 
“This vast mountain crushes me into 
insignificance; When I consider my 
soul, however, I revive, for morally I 
am greater than this mountain.” 

In his criticisms of American writ- 
ers he is at times confusing, especially 
in speaking of Uncle Tom's Cabin and 
Woolman’s Journal. Of the latter he 
allows himself to use as a cachet of 
literary excellence the fact that “he 
found very appreciative recognition 
among tovers of good writing in Eng- 
land.” Time was when American works 
were humbly submitted to transpontine 
authority, but by now We as Americans 
surely have a right to independent 
judgment. 

Mr. Mabie is in general cautious—too 
cautious. There is, therefore, a relief 
in his outspoken condemnation of early 
architecture and of those deplorable 
memorial statues scattered about our 
public parks. His discussion of paint- 
ing is discriminating, but he is a little 
misleading when he calls Whistler an 
American. 

Of errors in taste we find a few: 
notably the mistake of characterizing 
our wonderful passion for education 
by the amounts of money we spend on 
schools. At several points in the course 
of his lectures he asserts that money 
as money is not the object of American 
worship. Yet in dealing with educa- 
tion and philanthropy he sees it all as 
money, and overwhelms us with an 
array of mere figures. Of a few. sur- 
prising printer’s errors there is one un- 
forgivable, the misspelling of the name 


| and Life.” 
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(“Americal Ideals, Character 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
The Macmillan Co.) 


Personal Defense of Thackeray 


William Makepeace Thackeray's po- 
sition in the world of letters is so 
positively established, by the popular- 
ity of his works among his contempor- 
aries, as Well as by the judgment of 
posterity, that this would seem a late 
day for any spirited ‘defence’ such as 
that provided by Nathaniel Wright 
Stevenson in “The Spiritual Drama in 
the Life of Thackeray.” The occasion 
for the work, seemingly, is the biogra- 
pny oft Charles Whibley, which Mr. 
Stevenson characterizes as “valuable 
though somewhat spiteful,” for it ap- 
pears that, like many another critic, 
Mr. Whibley has looked upon Thack- 
eray as a pure cynic. This, the new 
champion of the great satirist emphat- 
ically denies, and by tracing Thack- 
eray's works and his life seeks to show 
that Thackeray rose gradually above 
the pessimism of his earlier years, a 
pessimism which was the outgrowth of 
personal misfortune and deepest woe, 


Ferrero. 


! and finally won to the heights of altru- 


ism. Soon after coming of age Thack- 
eray lost his entire inheritance of about 
20,000 pounds, through a bank failure, 
a bad investment in a journal and 
gambling. He seemed to be winning 
his way in literature and married hap- 
pily, only to be plunged into desperate 
struggle against want. Again, he was 
making headway, when his wife’s mind 
became a blank and her reason never 
returned, It was after all this that he 
turned to fiction and Mr. Stevenson 


' finds in ‘Barry Lyndon,” “Vanity Fair,” 


“Pendennis” and “Henry Esmond” the 
unmistakable influence of these mis- 
fortunes. Then, the commentator in- 
sists, his mind began to free itself, and 


i “The Newcomes,” “Philip” and ‘Denis 
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Duval” display a growing conviction 
that man is “the real victor over cir- 
cumstances.” It is a keen analysis, 
written with a directness of intention 
that makes it almost a story itself. 
It is the enthusiasm of the author 
which contributes largely to this charm, 
although rather less of a tendency to 
exalt Thackeray at the expense of 
Dickens would have given the critique 
a more scholarly tone. (‘‘The Spiritual 
Drama in the Life of Thackeray.” By 
Nathaniel Wright Stevenson. George 
H. Doran Co.) 


“War and Waste” 


War has been imminent if not 
actual from the earliest strife between 
our fishy progenitors to the present 
murderous struggle between Mexican 
factions. The evils of war have been 
recognized since man began to think. 
The problem of the elimination of war 
has now for some time been receiving 
the attention of broadminded investi- 
gators. Under the present state of civ- 
ilization actual war has been largely 
done away with, but the imminence of 
war still throws Germany, England, and 
even America into chills of apprehen- 
sion. This fear of war has led to such 
enormous expenditure on military 
preparation that even the strongest 
nations are slipping faster and faster 
down into bankruptey. This economic 
rroblem is perhaps the most important 
of all the questions related to war. The 
many arguments on the many related 
questions are dealt with in the already 
long series of publications of the Am- 
erican Association for International 
Conciliation. Among the most notable 
works of these present days is that of 
Norman Angell in his striking book, 
“The Great Illusion,” and the lectures 
of Mr. Langdon-Davies who is now 
tovring this country and Canada. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan has devoted 
much effort in setting forth the evil 
iological results of war, and it is this 
aspect of the question that he, as a 
scientist, should be best fitted to exam- 
ine. Expecting him to deal thoroughly 
with the biology of war, we are disap- 
pointed after reading his recent book 
“War and Waste.” The address which 
gives the title to this book of essays 
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Books For Holiday Gifts 


—This greatly enlarged Book Store has well been termed “the best Holiday Book Store 
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in Los Angeles.” 


—Such bread assoriments of splendid books for young or old, the standard sets, as well 
as the late copyrighted fiction, books of adventure, instructive books for children, special 


Gift editions, etc. 


—Books should be on your Christmas list, at least two or three times, and the moment 


you say “books” think of the Broadway Holiday Book Department, 


over the original space. 


—We wish to emphasize particularly the prices that prevail. 


enlarged to twice 


Many book lovers have 


been able to replenish their Libraries here at very insignificant prices, 


—The Christmas shopping time is short—every day assortments dwindle. 
advantage to ohoose your gift books without further delay. 
Keep this list as a shopping guide. 


crowds are jess. 


Standard Sets 


CHARLES DE KOCK—25 Vol. 
34 Leather. 

Subseription price $100, 

Our Price $25. 

SCOTT’S WORKS—24 Vol. 
% Leather. 

Subscription price $35. 

Our Price $15. 

DICKENS’ WORKS $21.75. 
% Red Leather. 
EMERSON—12 Vol. 

% Leather. 

Subscription price $30. 

Our Price $14. 
HAWTHORNE $16.25 

% Leather. 

ROBERT BROWNING $7.50 
Complete Works. 

% Leather—6 Vol. 
SHAKESPEARE COMPLETE 
$7.50 

6 Vol., % Leather, 
GREEN’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND $7.50. 

6 Vol., % Leather. 

FRET HARTE 

12 Vol. Novels and Stories. 
Subscription price $30, 

Our Price $15. 


Books for Girls 
$1.18 


Colonel’s 


The Little Colonel’s House Party 

The Little Colonel at Boarding 

The Little Colonel’s Christmas 
Honor. 

Mary Ware, The Little Colonel’s 

The Famous Pepper Books 
and How 

They Grew. 

Five Little Peppers Abroad. 
Friends. 

Ben Pepper. 


The Little Colonel Series 
$1.18 each 
The Little Colonel’s Holidays. 
The Little Colonel’s Hero. 
School. 
The Little Colonel in Arizona. 
Vacation. 
The Little Maid of 
The Little Colonel’s Knight 
Comes Riding. 
Chum. 
Mary Ware in Texas. 
8 eac 
Five Little Peppers. 
Five Little Peppers Midway. 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 
Five Little Peppers at School. 
Five Little Peppers and Their 
Five Little Peppers in the Little 
Brown House. 
The Adventures of Joel Pepper. 
Phronsie Pepper. 


The Stories Polly Pepper Told. 


So it’s to your 
Morning hours are best— 


Standard Sets 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


The Waverly Novels 
in 12 Vol. $15. 


HOLMES—14 Vol. 


% Leather. 
Subscription price $35. 
Our Price $17.50 


GEORGE ELIOT—10 Vo‘. 
% Leather. 

Subscription price $265. 
Our Price $12.50 
THACKERAY—15 Vol. 

% Leather. $18.75 


GUIZOT FRANCE—£8.75. 
8 Vol. % Leather, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
THE CITIZEN 


By Jacob Riis, 
The $1.50 Edition for 398c. 


 Cassidy— 
w and The Others 
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ClarenceE Mulford 


MODERN UNIVERSAL EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA 59c. 

Published to retail at $2.50 
Full Leather bound. 


Popular Fiction Now 5oc 


“The Mistress of Shenstone,”’ 
Barclay 


“The Money Moon,” by Farnol 

“The Common Law,” by Chambers. .50c 
“Mary Midthorne,’’ by McCutcheon, 50c 
‘The Ne’er Do Well,’’ by Rex Beach, 50c 


“The Winning of Barbara Worth. 
by Harold Bell Wright 


“The Iron Woman,” by Deland....50c 
‘“‘A Spinner in the Sun,” by Reed..50c 
‘“‘Freckles,’’ by Porter 50¢ 
“A Kentucky Caruinal,’ by Allen. .50c 
“The Prodigal Judge,’’ by Kester. .50c 
‘Red Pepper Burns,” by Richmond, 5uc 


WINNING of 
BARBARA WORTH 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


“The Shepherd of the Hills,” by 
Wright : 50 


“Strawberry Acres,’’ by Richmond..50e 
“Mary Cary,’ by Bosher 
And many others. 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,’’ 
by  Jolmme Po... . ei es es ce es oe 


“The Blue Flower, by H. Van Dyke, 50c 


“Flamstead Quarries,’’ Mary Waller, 50c¢ 


“Modern Chronicle,’ by W. Church- 
ill 50c¢ 


“Tllustrious Prince,’’ by BH. Oppen- 


50c 


—_—Boys of Liberty Library 25c Each———— 


—A new series of splendid tales of the wonderful adventures of the boys who fought in 
the Revolutionary and the French and Indian Wars and the Naval Battles of 1812. 


Paul Revere 

The First Shot for Liberty 
Fooling the Enemy 

Into the Jaws of Death 
The Hero of Ticonderoga. 
On to Quebec 

Fighting Hal 

Marion and His Men 

The Young Ambassador 
The Young Guardsman 


Bee 
The Tory Plot 
In Buff and Blue 


Under Greene’s Banner 
For Freedom’s Cause 


The Quaker Spy 
Fighting for Freedom 


or 


The Cruise of the Lively 


Washington’s Young Spy 


Captain of the Minute Men 


By Order of the Colonel 


A Call to Duty 

In Glory’s Van 

The Trader’s Captive 

The Young Patriot 

“Old Put” the Patriot 

The League of Five 

The King’s Messenger 

Dashing Paul Jones 

From Midshipman to Com- 
modore 

The Cruise of the Essex 
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was made two years ago before the 
Harvard Union, and surprisingly fails 
of being convincing. We have vaguely 
believed that the small stature of the 
French people was one of the effects of 
that terrific destruction of the best 
men of France under The Terror and 
under that arch-fiend or archangel Na- 
poleon. 

But the arguments of Dr. Jordan do 
not make for a clearer conception. His 
address is inchoate, inconclusive, logic- 
ally fallacious, and at times mere rhet- 
orical sentimentalism. When he allows 
himself to speculate on what wonderfu! 
men America might have had had it 
not been for the civil war, he is doing 
what no scientist should dare do. When 
he asks plaintively where are the hun- 
dreds of super heroes who, but for the 
Revolution and the Civil War, would 
have sprung from the stock that pro- 
duced Washington, Franklin and Lin- 
colin, he is in danger of becoming mere- 
ly “laudator temporis acti.” Now, this 
question of world-peace is not one 
which allows the praise of the past, it 
is a2 consummation in and belonging to 
the future. Unless the biology of war 
can be purified of rhetoric and idle 
speculation it will have little force in 
making for world-peace. 

The remainder of the book is taken 
up with unformed essays on various 
phases of war. However weak each 
essay may be, the general effect of the 
whole collection is good, for the book 
leaves the reader to ask himself, ‘Is 
there any reason for our military ex- 
pense? Should we not turn our soldiers 
and sailors into farmers, and make 
our generals and admirals over into 
railroad presidents if they, indeed, 
have the qualities of generaliship?”’ 

The bubble Fear of Invasion is burst. 
{ft has been a gazing crystal held close 
to the eyes of the public by Dupont, 
and Krupp, and the Rothschilds. They 
make money out of it. When all other 
stocks declined last year because of 
the Balkan war, Krupp declared a divi- 
dend of twelve per cent. While the 
miserable people in the Balkans were 
starving and butchering the Turks, 
Miss Krupp was building a beautiful 
model city in Germany with the pro- 
ceeds. Is not this economic suicide? 
(“War and Waste.” By David Starr 
Jordan. Doubleday, Page & Co.) C.K. J. 


Problems of Immigration 

Henry Pratt Fairchild has published 
articles in the economic and sociolog- 
ical reviews, and now brings out a 
book on immigration, in which he sums 
up the results of his studies to date 
on this important problem. To give an 
adequate review of his book in a short 
space is impossible. Mr. Fairchild has 
gone deep into the question and shows 
remarkable power in making figures 
talk. He is a thorough and exact in- 
vestigator, sound in his conclusions, 
and well balanced in his speculations. 
The book may be divided into three 
parts. The author rightly limits his 
field to the United States both because 
this country is typical and because the 
problem here has a personal interest 
to us as American citizens, First, he 
describes each of the four distinct 
waves of immigration into the country; 
next he treats in detail of the economic, 
the political, and the social aspects of 
the last wave which has endured from 
1882 to the present year; and finally he 
speculates on the future. In this sec- 
ond division that I have somewhat ar- 
bitrarily made, he points out as most 
significant two things: first, that the 
immigrants are now largely from the 
southeastern parts of Hurope, includ- 
ing Italy; and second, that the immi- 
gration is mainly fostered by railroads 
and steamship lines which have a self- 
ish, commercial interest in the move- 
ment. Both of these points are start- 
ling, and full of danger to our future 
as an American nation. What shall be 
done about it? Should we bar further 
immigration, or should we continue to 
welcome it as we have done? There 
are two ways of dealing with the prob- 
lem: FElither we may seek to discover 
the underlying causes and deal with 
them, correcting the evils at their 


roots—this is the philosophical and 
academic method; or we may check 
here, improve there, dealing with minor 
phases of the question as each comes 
up: this is our present experimenta! 
method. In following this plan good 
has been accomplished, at times in the 
wrong way: instance the persecution 
and then exclusion of the Chinese, and 
the present hysterical unfairness to 
the Japanese. 

But over all is the question, ‘For 
whose good is this immigration?” Shall 
we act with reference to the good of 
the United States, the good of the 1m- 
migrants, the good of the countries 
who send the immigrants, or the good 
of humanity as a whole? According to 
the viewpoint the problem changes 
color. One thing is certain: a laissez- 
faire attitude is unworthy our wisdom 
as a nation, and too deplorably listless 
an attitude toward a problem of such 
great proportions and weight. We must 
soon decide on some directing course 
of legislation. Another thing is no less 
certain: that from the viewpoint of 
economies the old sentimental attitude 
that says, “America is the land of 
refuge for all the poor and discontent- 
ed,” is out of date, cannot at all apply 
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to the present immigration, and, more- 
over, is fraught with danger to our 
very unity as a nation. If things go 
on as they are now, the threatening 
resultant will be at best a country full 
of unmixing nations, an unsavory stew 
of unassimilated gobbets of raw meat. 
Consider what is to be done. (“Tmmi- 
eration.” By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
The Macmillan Co.) 
“Dream Life” 

Even old Isaac Walton was never 
more intensely human, never drew 
nearer the innermost recesses of the 
big heart of life than did, or more 
happily, than does Mr. Mitchell in his 
‘“Reveries of a Bachelor” and “Dream 
Life.’ These pastoral twins of his elo- 
quence seem inseparable. Look for one 
on the shelves of the “home” books and 
you will usually find the other as well. 
They complement each other and in- 
cidentally compliment the reader 
possessing them. In “Dream Life,” the 
author is modestly unpretentious, yet 
at no time is he blind to his own deli- 
cate satire, humor, wit, or the underly- 
ing purpose of his work. That which 
seems the easy eloquence of a great 
heart, has in truth been carefully 
weighed and appraised by a maturity 
paternal in its love for humankind, Mr. 
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in | 


| Mitchell, says, with some subtlety, that | 


he is “only making mention as it were, 
of the heart’s capacities.” And then he 
at onee takes you intimately into his 
heart and shows you—your own. 
There is a gentleness, a restfulness, 
|an old-fashioned placidity in ““Dream 
| Lite,” that interests if only by its con- 
| trast with the outside world of today. 
But it accomplishes even more. It al- 
|lows the reader to attain a mental 
poise wherein he may get firmer hold 
upon the ideals and see more clearly 
his pathway to the goal of high en- 
deavor. Even as gentleness overlies 
strength so does the author’s generous 
i'tolerance cover a rugged purpose. In 
this age of Greed, Gasoline and Gas- 
tritis Ik Marvel may be called pedes- 
trian. He is. His feet are on the good 
green earth, even if his head is in the 
clouds. Three-score years, with their 
endless and erratic innovations have 
assaulted this “student in his pensive 
citadel,” but “Dream Life’ has stood 
the test of Time and of Time’s capric- 
ious mistress, Dame Fashion. Dignity, 
truth, love, eloquence, can never grow 
old-fashioned, save in the minds of 
those to whom these emissaries of the 
divine are but acquaintances of a day. 
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“Dreams,” says the author, “will never 
be exhausted until we enter the land 
of dreams.” And there is no great man 
who has not dreamed. No one ean read 
“Dream Life” without pausing to think 
of the eternal possibilities, the real 
pathos, joy and purpose of being. 
Washington Irving’s brief but warm 
eulogy of the book, in the 1853 preface, 
has been eliminated in the newer edi- 
tion. (“Dream Life.” By Ik Marvel. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“Economies of Business” 

Doctor Brisco, now of the depart- 
ment of political science in the College 
of the City of New York, has written 
a valuable book on the “Economics of 
Business.’ This work is a careful study 
of business of all kinds, from the 
primitive, one-man occupation like the 
cobbler’s, to the organization of the 
vast modern enterprises which are of 
such great importance in the economic 
world today. It is written in the style 
of a text-book, each paragraph classi- 
fied by a marginal summary, and each 
chapter supplemented with a full bibli- 
ography of references. It is a hand- 
book not only for the use of the stu- 
dent, but also for the information of 
the progressive business man. How to 
obtain a maximum of efficiency, that 
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god of commercial prosperity, is its ob- 
ject, and in the successful courting of 
this god we are glad to see that the 
humanity of labor becomes a weighty 
consideration. Formerly, the worker 
was looked upon merely as a part of 
the machine; modern economics teach- 
es that such an attitude is fraught 
with danger to .efficient production 
The book contains also chapters on ad- 
vertising, on patents and copyrights 
and their protection; a chapter on 
money and credit sums up briefly the 
theory and the history of our national 
currency system. (“Economies of Bus- 
inee.” By Norris A. Brisco. The Mac- 
millan Co.) 


“The New Man” 

So far as its drama and its literature 
are concerned, the world seems to have 
had a fit of temporary insanity on the 
subject of white slavery. There is a 
little book by James Stone, entitled 
“The New Man,” that is a rather clever 
handling of the question. It is a solu- 
tion and an opinion offered in the guise 
of fiction. Its real slogan is, ‘‘Destroy 
the demand and the supply will cease.” 
Miss Stone “puts it up” to the men 
themselves as the solvers of this dark 
problem, and she does it dramatically 
and almost convincingly, but with little 
reckoning of the average man. (‘The 
New Man.” By Jane Stone. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.) 


“Things | Remember” 

Following this straightforward and 
unassuming title is a sequence of in- 
teresting incident and anecdote offered 
with that well-bred simplicity and sin- 
cerity that one naturally expects from 
aman of Frederick Townsend Martin’s 
social prominence both in America and 
abroad. There is unusual charm in his 
use of an impersonal! capital “I.”’ He 
effaces his personality for the sake of 
the incident or anecdote at hand, and 
this must have had much to do with 
the success of this book with the Brit- 
ish public. Over against this is the in- 
variable use of the capital “S’ when 
society is mentioned. It is a differen- 
tiating “S” that will find tmmediate 
popularity with each four-several- 
hundred of our more ambitious cities. 
Re its use deliberate or not, it express- 
es more than an attitude; it advertises 
a national characteristic, thus proving 
Mr. Martin unconsciously true to his 
immediate ancestry. 

Somewhere, it has been mentioned 
before that “Letter writing seems to 
be one of the lost arts,” but it is none 
the less gratifying to acknowledge the 
author’s evident sincerity in appreciat- 
ing this unfortunate fact. Further, Mr. 
Martin knows full well the meaning of 
the word “bourgeois,” and never lets 
one feel for a moment that his sympa- 
thy for the “masses” has ever led him 
into indiscretion, although he does 
speak of the late king of Hanover as 
having been “deposed from his throne,” 
and “exiled from his country.’ We are 
tempted to ask in what manner could 
that unfortunate king otherwise have 
been deposed or exiled, Still, there 
were many of the so-called “bour- 
geoise’ (spelled with a capital in fair 
play) at the Hanoverian king's funeral, 
and local color is never amiss. 

There is much of the polished humor 
of the man of the world evident in Mr. 
Martin’s recollections. There is an al- 
most invariable appreciation of the 
subtleties, apparent to the reader al- 
though not always happily expressed. 
However, Mr. Martin makes no pre- 
tension to literary excellence, other 
than @ natural gift of strong, simple 
diction which is eminently pleasing and 
convincing, Still, for @ book so pre- 
tentious in scope and so well construct- 
ed as is this volume, the initial re- 
viewer might have done something to- 
ward eliminating such fairly well 
known old friends as—‘Driven hither 
and thither at the mercy of the wind 
and waters;” “Misfortune dogged his 
footsteps at every turn;” not to men- 
tion the fact that one “Never loses an 
ineffaceable impression!” 

The publisher’s review says the an- 
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ecclotes connected with the late King | 


Edward are particularly interesting. 
“Particularly” implies comparison, and 
these anecdotes are not particularly in- 
teresting as compared with some of the 
sayings and doings of other of Mr. 
Martin’s many friends. But the men- 
tion of royalty serves its purpose, and 
the folk to whom the volume will justly 
have the greater appeal are hungry for 
just this sort of thing. The book is all 
that it pretends to be; a clever Amer- 
ican’s impressions of clever people both 
abroad and at home. It is a compan- 
ionable volume and well worth read- 
ing. (“Things I Remember.” By Fred- 
erick Townsend Martin. John Lane Co.) 


Burton’s “New American Drama” 


Richard Burton is entitled to a hear- 
ing whenever he has anything to say 
on the drama. This is not so much be- 
cause he is always right as because he 
is one of the pioneers in interesting 
those who ordinarily would be super- 
ficial in their regard for the drama, in 
the better sort of plays which are rap- 
idly coming to the front. He is one of 
the men who have long seen that the 
drama is approaching a renaissance 
which will bring it back to its position 
among the arts from which it has fal- 
len. So when Mr. Burton’s latest book, 
“The New American Drama,’ was an- 
nounced, the thoughtful students of the 
theater prepared to welcome it. After 
a careful consideration of the work, 
however, one is forced to admit con- 
siderable disappointment. It lacks a 
consistent motive, and when one is 
through reading it, there is no clear 
conception of what Mr. Burton has 
started out to prove. All, that remains 
is a rather incoherent impression that 
he is trying to apologize for the native 
drama, to assure the people that it is 
not so bad as it seems, and that he has 
gone to great pains to find enough good 
in it to fill a volume of nearly three 
hundred pages. As to what this “new 
American drama” is, or may be expect- 
ed to become, there is no definite con- 
clusion, promise or prophecy. 


Primarily, the difficulty Hes with Mr. 
Burton’s pose. He seems always to be 
in mortal terror of being classed as a 
highbrow. It is a bogie term, however, 
and those who have been sincere in 
their study of the theater and the mod- 
ern play are convinced that only 
through the development of the high- 
brow spirit can the theater be regener- 
ated. This does not mean the intro- 
duction of the abstruse, the psychic or 
the elusive into the theater, but the 
cultivation of a demand for the drama 
of ideas. The literary drama, too far 
advanced for general stage production, 
but widely read in book form, is the 
greatest educational factor, and only 
by an uncompromising adherence to 
the high standards set by Galsworthy, 
Shaw, the Irish school, Charles Rann 
Kennedy, Percy Mackaye and the other 
leaders on both sides of the Atlantic, 
can there be any hope for bringing the 
mass of theater-goers to a realization 
that entertainment and _ intellectual 
stimulation are not incompatible. True, 
Mr. Burton finds in these leaders the 
highest expression of dramatic art, but 
in the same breath he has the highest 
encomiums for Bronson Howard, 
George Broadhurst and Augustus Tho- 
mas, none of whom ever wrote a line 
without first calculating what volume 
of applause it would bring from the 
first-nighters. 


In short, Mr. Burton is trying to 
carry water on both shoulders. There 
is little difference in degree in his en- 
thusiasm over the silly comedy, “The 
Henrietta,” and “The Servant in the 
House.” He praises indiscriminately, 
and there is hardly a word of censure 
from the beginning to the end of his 
book. He is entitled to a charter mem- 
bership in the “Boosters Club” which 
can see nothing wrong with anything. 
For the critic of broad sympathies all 
must entertain the highest respect, but. 
if Mr. Burton is setting about to do 
something of constructive worth for 
“the new American drama,” more dis- 
crimination should have been exercised. 
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As a matter of common knowledge, who 
of the practical American dramatists 
of today is there, leading the way to | 


emancipation from the false values of | 


the past, besides Edward Sheldon, 
Perey Mackaye, Eugene Walter, Charles 
Rann Kennedy and William Vaughan 
Moody? And of these one 1s a natural- 
ized citizen—an importation with the 


tag “Made in England” in plain sight. | 


Yet it would be impossible for a man 
with Mr. Burton’s wide knowledge of 
the drama to write a book without cer- 
tain value, and “The New American 
Drama” contains much that is of in- 
terest. This is because, while Mr. Bur- 
ton cannot be relied upon when he be- 


gins to make deductions, so long as he | 
confines himself to pure observations | 


and description, he is altogether wor- 


thy of a respectful and attentive hear- | 


ing. The portions of his work which 
deal with the purely physical charac- 
teristics of his subjects contain a mine 
of information. It is well worth while 
to have such a book as this to maintain 
the connection between the yesterdays 
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of the drama and the tomorrows. Steele 
| Mackaye, Boucicault, Howard, Robert- 
son, Herne, Gillette, Fiteh—these are 
names which should not be forgotten, 
for they furnished the staple theatri- 
eal diet for the latter portion of the 


last century, and forgotten they will be | 
for all their plays are worth today. | 


Their art is outgrown and shelved, but 
it was called art in its day, and should 
not be relegated to the limbo of things 
forgotten. It is only when Mr. Burton 
tries to elevate them above their proper 
place that one grows impatient. 


Mr. Burton can do better work than 
this. He is not so old a man that he 
will not see the great transition to- 
ward which all who have considered 
the conditions know the stage is mov- 
ing, and if he will but lose that fear of 
his, of being classed as a highbrow, he 
should yet, with his great fund of in- 
formation, give the students of the 
drama something more substantial than 
this rather haphazard dissertation. 
(“The New American Drama.” By 
Richard Burton. Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 
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“Romance of the American Theater” 

At times, it appears that the rewards 
of art are in inverse ratio to its endur- 
ing qualities. Poetry, doubtless, is the 
least remunerative of all the arts, yet 
| In defying time its sole rival is sculp- 
ture, which also can hardly be regard- 
(ed as a safe career for him who must 
make a livelihood. So it seems to go 
; along the line, reaching, at last, the art 
of acting, the most evanescent of all, 
and the most lucrative to the success- 
ful artist. The successful actor will re- 
ceive more in a year than the success- 
ful painter in a decade, the successful 
sculptor in a score of years or the suc- 
cessful poet in a lifetime, yet the paint- 
ing and the statue will be admired and 
the poetry read when the actor is hard- 
ly so Much as a tradition in his own 
craft, 

These reflections are the result of a 
reading of Mary Caroline Crawford's 
exhaustive work, “The Romance of the 
American Theater.” Going back only 
a hundred years—not long in the sense 
that “art is long and time is fleeting’— 
who knows anything about the acting 
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of George I'rederick Cooke, Edmund 
Kean, Charles Mathews, William Au- 
gustus Conway, Thomas Abthorpe 
Cooper, Edwin Forrest, William C. 
Macready, John Howard Payne, the 
Kembles—what are these now niore 
than names? Yet they were the stars 
of their day as Otis Skinner, John 
Drew, William Faversham, Sothern 


and Marlowe and Nazimova are of this. | 


In a general way it is known that they 
were players of great elocutionary 


power, formal in their reading of lines, | 


more or less stilted in their demeanor 
according to present standards, but this 
we know, not so much from the records 


of their art as from our knowledge of | 


the drama, the inherent demand of 
which, in these days, was for declama- 
tion and not a photographic represen- 
tation. 

It is important, therefore, that as 
much as can be recorded of the methods 
and the impressions given audiences 
by these stars of a century ago, should 
be set down in as permanent form as 
possible, The evolution of the drama 
and of the stage must be conscious. It 
cannot proceed without intelligent ef- 
fort on the part of playwright and 
player. The mob is always reactionary 
Where the theater is concerned, and 
that is why managers are so generally 
condemned as being commercial. But 
the artist himself, studying what has 
been and what is today, may get a 
passing vision of what may be in the 
future, simply by carrying out the pro- 
gression to its logical conclusion. 

Still, comparatively few persons are 
interested in this work of reconstruct- 
ing the theater, and for the genera! 
public, which feels only a general in- 
terest in the stage, there is much of 


anecdote and of controversy which will | 
feud, | 
the culmination of | 
hundred and thirty-four | 
rioters were killed by volleys from the | 


delight. 
for instance, 
which one 


The Forrest-Macready 
in 


militia in the streets of New York in 
1849, gives a picture of a period which 
is sufficiently modern that there are 


many living who can remember it, and | 
yet so remote that it seems to belong | 
The chronicle comes | 
well down to the present, insofar as it | 


to another era, 
can do so without becoming clogged 
with the mass of material which only 
the perspective of a few years can sift 


down to its proper value, and the en- | 


tire big volume is an extensive gallery 
of portraits. Most of the latter are ex- 
cellent, but others are so bad that they 
can be excused for their absolutely in- 
human appearance only on the ground 
that the photographs used were the 
sole ones available. Altogether, how- 
ever, it is a book in which the real de- 
votee of the theater will find much 
pleasure. (“The Romance of the Atner- 
ican Theater.” By Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford. Little, Brown & Co.) 


“The Russian Ballet 

In these days when it is impossible 
to pick up even the sanest and most 
conservative of the magazines and 
newspapers without seeing discussions 
—at times serious, at times frivolous, 
and often almost vulgar—of the new 
dances which are supplanting the now 
nearly forgotton waltz and two-step, to 
say nothing of the ancient schottische, 
lancers, polka and mazurka—when one 
eontemplates all this mania for the 
terpsichorean eccentricities of the day, 
and then sees, clear over at the other 
end of the scale, Ellen Terry writing 
exquisitely and sympathetically of the 
Russian ballet, one is inclined to be- 
lieve the world is going dance mad. The 
boys and girls—yes, and many of the 
older folk too—are “ragging it,” and 
now we are practically told by one of 
the greatest actresses of her time, that 
the ballet is the most spiritual of all 
the arts, especially when interpreted by 
such artists as the Russians. 

Whatever one may think of this gen- 
eral tendency, certainly there is nothing 
more beautiful than the dancing of 
these Russians —Pavlova, Mordkin, Ni- 
jinsky, Karasavina and the others—but 
the real ballet stars must be distin- 
guished from their spurious imitators, 
such as the sensation monger Gertrude 





Hoffman. 


commentators: “She takes a collection 


of steps as a singer takes a collection | 
and calmly and gracefully | 


of notes, 
Phrases them, in the manner of a bird 
beating the air with its wings.” This is 
her impression of Pavlova, who comes 
here next month, by the way. Not the 
least interesting feature of this work 
i” the impressionistic sketching by Miss 
Pamela Colman Smith, which occupies 
almost alternate pages with Miss 
Terry’s text. 

One point is ignored by the collabor- 
ators in this handsome book, the same 
point that most enthusiasts over any 
art overlook, and that is no form of art 
can give perfect expression in itself, 
unaided by its sisters. In music we 
have all the expression that can be 
given through the medium of sound, 
but it is important to speak of the 
beauties of form. Sculpture expresses 
form but lacks color and perspective. 
Painting gives color and perspective 
but says nothing of motion. In the 
ballet, as described by Miss Terry, there 
is motion carried to the acme of per- 
fection, but where would it be without 
its allied art, music, and even with that 
it needs the aid of the poet’s art to tell 
fully what it is all about. Miss Terry’s 
prose is almost poetry, and completes 


the cycle, and with her colorful inter- | 
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pretations and Miss Smith’s striking 
drawings, the reader is much more pre- 
pared for complete enjoyment of the 
ballet itself. (“The Russian Ballet.” By 
Ellen Terry. Itiustrated by Miss Pamela 
Colman Smith. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“Story of Chanticleer” 

As satire, or criticism of manners, or 
philosophy, Rostrand’s “Chanticleer” 
did not touch the American public; 
turned into a book for children tnere 
is no reason why it should not be in- 
finitely more successful. Miss Florence 
Yates Hann has undertaken to trans- 
form the play into a beast fable for 
the young and for those older who have 
aot lost the power of fancy. Children 
will not find abysses of philosophy in 
it; they will see only a pleasing story. 
And they will delight in the many ex- 
cellent illustrations which are con- 
tributed by J. A. Shepherd. This artist 
in color draws with imagination, and 
great humor, and delicate lightness of 
stroke. The pictures are at least equal 
in interest to the text; in the eyes of 
many will be the first pleasure in this 
attractive book. (“The Story of Chan- 
ticleer.’” By Edmund Rostrand. Adapt- 
ed by Florence Yates Hann. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

Myths and Legends of the Great Plains 

It is interesting to note that the In- 
dian legends of many tribes indicate 
that the earth, in the beginning, was 
covered with water; that the water 
was, through the good offices of a deity 
or power representing deity, made to 
vacate the land leaving it habitable for 
the chosen tribe. Among the tribes 
who promulgate this legend are, in 
waning numbers, the Cherokee, Osage 


In one felicitous phrase Miss | 
Terry says more about the newspaper 
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and Lenni-Lenapi, the latter modestly 
claiming to be the First People of the 
world. But we think kindly of the 
Lenapi or Delaware tribe, if for no 
other reason than that Cooper loved 
them. Further, the first Americans be- 
lieved in a kind of underworld, analog- 
ous to our antiquated idea of hell. The 
plains Indian worshipped an invisible 
being and believed in ghosts. He re- 
spected his dead and believed sincerely 
in a hereafter, and, strangely enough, 
to depart from the serious side of it for 
like Uncle Remus, ac- 
eredited the rabbit with great cunning 
and sagacity—even impudence. The In- 
dian explains, quite as consistently as 
do present day scientists, the pre-his- 
toric reasons for attributes of certain 
animals. He has his name for the stars 
and his legend of the milky way. Fre- 
quently, his legends are poetic and 
heautiful; at times they are absurd, 
but they are always intense. One as- 
tonishing legend implies that the In- 
dian first came to America, or the 





world, across great waters on a raft of 
logs. It would be hard for a scientist to 
zo back of that with any consistency. 
The Indian is about gone. We have 
his land, his game, his legends, for 
which we have offered him Christi- 
anity. What will the new conquerer 
offer us? Katharine Judson has wisely 
adhered to the aboriginal simplicity of 
i text in compiling this book, which is 
well printed and illuminatingly illus- 
trated. (‘Myths and Legends of the 
Great Plains.” By Katherine B. Jud- 
son. A, C. McClurg & Co.) 


“The Coming Mexico” 


In that valuable series of histories 
down-to-date called “The World To- 
day” there has just appeared “The 








romance of the days of ’49 in California 
which is unquestionably this popular au- 


—lIltlustrated by Anton Otto Fischer. $1.25 net; Postpaid, $1.36. 
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Coming Mexico.” Mr. Goodrich, the 
author, shows himself again to be ob- 
servant, indefatigable in the collection 
of material, and fair in his conclusions, 
Owing to present conditions he has to 
be very circumspect, and says at the 
outset that he refuses to make any 
prophecies about the outcome of the 
present political tumoil. Though for- 
merly inclined to think that the general 
peace which prevailed under Porfirio 
Diaz would have taught the Mexican 
people the value of peace and prevent- 
ed their enduring a long war, he con- 
fesses now that he has had to modify 
that hope. He does not, however, give 
it up entirely, but points to Sonora as 
having been the most progressive and 
prosperous state, and as now hardly 
taking part in the revolution, 

The book contains chapters on the 
history of Mexico, on its peoples, on its 
great men; chapters on Mexico for the 
archaeologist, for the sportsman, for 
the tourist; chapters on the wealth of 
Mexico, on American influence and 
many other things of interest to those 
who wish to know Mexico ag it is. Mr. 
Goodrich computes the amount of Am- 
erican capital in Mexico to be much 
above a thousand millions, and is hope- 
ful enough to affirm that this capital 
will not suffer, that the central govern- 
ment will not withdraw its concessions, 
but will always protect foreign inter- 
ests. He shows how Americanized 
Mexico has become, and hints rather 
openly at the prospect that in time the 
whole of America south to the Canal 
Zone will be annexed to the United 
States. The wisdom of this prediction 
may be questionable, but there seems to 
be ground for it. 

One might criticise the author for 
neglecting to mention in his extensive 
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bibliography John K. Turner’s book, 
“Barbarous Mexico.” That book, 
though written with a violent pro- 
labor bias, is worth some considera- 
tion. 
claims that a terrible slavery now ex- 


ists, especially in Yucatan, under the , 
name of peonage, he should have done | 


so; if he could not, he should in fair- 
ness to the fact have made mention of 
the black poverty of the laboring 
classes. He is supposed to be writing 
as a nonpartisan observer, and to ne- 
giect economic conditions is to falsify 
his picture. As it stands, the book 
Seems to give too bright a view, too 
optimistic a forecast. (“The Coming 
Mexico.” By Joseph King Goodrich.” 
A, COMcClurets Con 
“My Father” 

Ww. T. Stead, that prince of journal- 
ists, had one dominating characteris- 
tic which governed his whole life; that 
was an intenseness of conviction on 
moral, political and religious questions. 
Born of a Congregationalist minister 
and of a woman who was “half a 
priest herself,” Stead grew up in sur- 
roundings that marked him deeply with 
a democratic feeling for the poor, the 
oppressed, and the criminal, and a 
simple faith in the closeness and di- 
rect guidance of the divine spirit. The 
first trait early brought him into prom- 
inenece; as editor of a country news- 
paper, the Northern Eicho, his passion- 
ate arraignment of the Turks during 
the. Bulgarian atrocities of the seven- 
ties brought him recognition and praise 
from Gladstone. Then as assistant edi- 
tor of The Pall Mall Gazette, under 
Morley, later Lord Morley, he came in- 
to the full tide of public affairs. As 
editor in 1885 he created a terrific 
sensation with his “Maiden Tribute,” a 
series of articles exposing the traffic 
in girls that was going on under the 
lax laws of that time. Though he thus, 
single handed, forced the passing of 
better regulations, he involvel himself 
in a technical violation of the law and 
was sentenced to prison for two 
months. A calm opinion of this inci- 
dent is given by T. P. O’Connor in a 
recent editorial in T. P.’s Weekly: 

Nobody could doubt the noble purpose 
there was at the back of this crusade; 
and many subsequent acts of the legisla- 
ture proved how real were the dangers 
which Stead pointed out with such  ve- 
hemence. But I was shocked then, as i 
am still, by some of the crudity of the 
language in which the appeal was made. 
I am in favor of things being called by 
their right names, and of the free and 
frank discussion of all relating to the 
perils of sexual life; but there are certain 
reserves of deeds and works which civili- 
zation insists on, and which can no more 
be violated than the law that we should 
go clothed instead of naked. There was 
also in the campaign that want of criti- 
cism and caution which were the besetting 
faults of this wonderful mind. One of 
these mistakes landed him in gaol; a glor- 
ious fate for any reformer, but a fate 
which should not come upon him by mis- 
takes as to fact which a little judgment 
and a little care might have prevented. 
It was calculated to undo much of the 
good which the crusade had accomplished. 

His carelessness of consequences to 
himself in his devotion to a cause 
shows him a true reformer, and com- 
pels palliation of his mistakes. Re- 
membering another example of his 
journalistic activity we must attribute 
to his zeal the mistake of hounding Sir 
Charles Dilke and Parnell into disgrace 
because of the irregularities in pri- 
vate life of these public men. Another 
mistake was his instrumentality in 
sending Gordon to Egypt. 

His stubbornness is shown again in 
his relations with Cecil Rhodes. At the 
meeting with Rhodes in 1889 there 
Sprang up a firm friendship between 
these two mighty men, a friendship 
based on common ideals. They together 
worked out a plan for uniting the 
Anglo-Saxon races of the world, and 
it was largely due to Stead that this 
plan took the educational form of the 
Rhodes scholarships, and then that it 
should include Americans In the first 
flush of enthusiasm and _ confidence 
Rhodes made Stead one of two execu- 
tors of his will. After the beginning of 
the troubles in South Africa, Stead be- 
came a violent opposer of Rhodes’ pol- 


If Mr. Goodrich could refute its | 
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icy, and after showing a disinclination 
to be guided or influenced Stead 
was rightly relieved of a part of his 
authority by the appointment 
four more executors. One of the finest 
tributes paid to Stead’s integrity and 
earnestness iS embodied in the follow- 
ing words which Rhodes uttered to him 
in April 1900: “Now I want you to un- 
derstand that if, in future, you should 
unfortunately feel yourself compelled 


to attack me personally as vehemently | 


as you have attacked my policy in this 
war, it will make no difference to our 
friendship. I am too grateful to you 
for all I have learned from you to 
allow anything that you may write or 
say to make any change in our rela- 
tions.” And Stead was equally gener- 
ous in his praise of Rhodes even after 
being omitted in 1901 from the list of 
executors. “He wrote me at the time,” 
said Stead, “saying I was ‘too master- 
ful’ to work with the other directors.” 

And it is easy to see underlying 
these activities the spring of religious 
enthusiasm which finally grew into a 
positive fanaticism. Believing that he 
was in direct communication with God, 
he early began to have premonitions. 
Faith in these led him to spiritualism, 
and a deeper and deeper sinking into 
that insane and sordid charlatanism 
led him to found Julia’s Bureau. This 
remarkable society was conducted un- 
der Stead’s pet familiar spirit, Julia, of 
the ghost world, and had for its object 
the establishment of a means of com- 
munication for the faithful with their 
friends who had “passed on.” It flour- 
ished at great expense to Stead him- 
self, till the wreck of the Titanic with 
Stead on board, Indeed, it still flour- 
ishes, for Stead’s ghost appeared re- 
cently to the cirele: “clearly he show- 
ed his face that all might see, and as 
it faded into darkness his voice rang 
through the room and he spoke say- 
ing— ‘All I told you is true.’ ” 

It is unfortunate that the book, “My 
Father,” dwells to such extreme length 
on the spiritual experiences of this 
great but erratic man. What else could 
be expected, however, for the author, 
Estelle W. Stead, is herself a spiritual- 
ist, and it would be impossible for her 
to see that Stead’s polit:cai activities 
are of infinitely greater importance 
to the world than his conversational 
vagaries with ghosts by means of au- 
tomatic writing, or by megaphone, or 
by photography of spirits. Stead was 
a great, an honest, a powerful man. His 
weaknesses and superstitions should 
be forgotten. (“My Father. By Estelle 
Stead. Geo. H. Doran Co.) 


“Story of the Pony Express” 

Few indeed are the works of fiction 
that furnish the real thrills which come 
to the reader of a little volume entitled 
“The Story of the Pony Express,” in 
which Glenn D. Bradley, without any 
attempt at “fine writing,’ details in 
calm language the chronicles of that 
remarkable mail service of civil war 
times. From St. Joseph to San Fran- 
cisco by horseback and river steamer 
in ten days, a service continued for 
sixteen months without interruption, 
summer or winter, defying hostile In- 
dians, bandits, rain, snow, human 
weakness—it was a feat which de- 
manded a small army of men as hard 
as flesh and sinew can be made. If 
this history were written with any 
flights of picturesque expression it 
would seem unreal, but the simplicity 
of the historian’s language itself makes 
the facts impressive. And the deeds of 
these pony express riders under severe 
pressure—in these days when the hard- 
est riders are to be found working for 
the moving picture shows, one mildly 
wonders if the guelling feats could be 
duplicated. Take, for example, the ride 
of Jim Moore, who found at the end of 
his division that his relay had been 
killed, and without rest turned around 
and rode back, making a trip of 286 
miles in fourteen hours and forty-six 
minutes. Take that of Jack Keetly 
who, in stressful circumstances, rode 
340 miles continuously, being in the 
saddle practically constantly for thirty- 
one hours, so exhausted that he rode 
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the last five miles asleep. Take the his- 
toric ride of William F. Cody, later 
known as Buffalo Bill, who, when a 
mere youth, distinguished himself by 
covering two entire divisions both 
ways—one division one way being the 
normal task—and rode 322 miles 


| through difficult and infested country 


without a rest. Such deeds as these 
recall vividly the spirit of the west in 


| those perilous days, and even without 


its historical value make this little 
book of deepest interest to those who 
now live in security in the western 
land. (“The Story of the Pony Ex- 
press.” By Glenn D. Bradley. A. GC. 
McClurg & Co.) 


“The Story of Harvard” 


America’s history is inseparably 
bound up with the history of education, 
and the key to education is discovera- 
ble in the history of Harvard. Six years 
after the settlement of Boston, pro- 
vision was made for the founding of a 
public “school or college;” today, Har- 
vard University still stands with Bos- 
in influence on intellect and 
culture and ideals. Peculiarly Ameri- 
can, this provision in 1636 was the “first 
occasion on which a community through 
its representatives voted q sum of 
money to establish an institution or 
learning.’ This was the first evidence 
of that feeling in America that the pri- 
mary duty of a nation is to furnish 
education for its citizens, a feeling that 
has grown into a dominant passion. 

There is much of antiquarian interest 
in the history of Harvard. It is but 
natural that the college, founded as it 
was, and governed largely hy Cam- 
bridge men, should show marks of the 
Kinglish mediaeval university, and to 
these that there should be superadded 
others that indicate the moral tone of 
the colony. Among the regulations fer 
the government of the student we find 
such quaint entries as these following; 
partly English and partly Puritanical: 
Going upon the top of the college, tu- 
multuous noises, and fightinz or hurt- 
ing persons are each subject to aq line of 
one shilling, six pence. Absence from a 
professor’s lecture is fined four pence, 
absence from publie worship nine pence. 
For getting drunk the boy must pay 
one and six pence; for profane cursing 
two and six pence; for playing cards five 
shillings. A study of this system of 
fines shows the New England con- 
science developing its irratianal and 
crooked growth. We are pleased to find 
that in 1761 it was announced “that the 
scholars might in a sober manner ecn- 
tertain strangers and each other with 
punch.” It is to be charitably hoped 
that their fun did not lead them often 
into a fine for tumultuous noises. 

But the puerilities of the petty regula- 
tion of conduct fortunately could not 
stop the growth of the American inind. 
It is with qa thrill of premonition that, 
in spite of the aristocratic and mon- 
archical ideas brought from Eng'and, 
we hear announced at the commence- 


' ment exercises of the class of 1740, 2 


debate: “Whether it be lawful to resist 
the Supream Magistrate, if the Com- 
mon Wealth cannot otherwise be pre- 
serv’d. Affirm’d by Samuel Adams,” 
That is what Harvard means to Am- 
erica! 

“The Story of Harvard’ by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier is a finely written, com- 
prehensive book on our great univers- 
ity. It deals carefully with the past, 
sanely with the present, and delight- 
fully always. The beautifully repro- 
duced full-page drawings of Vernon 
Howe Bailey are a great addition to 
the attractiveness of this pleasing book. 
(“The Story of Harvard.” By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, Little, Brown & Co.) 


Old Franciscan Missions 

History of the Spanish missions will 
always be a reminder of the name of 
George Wharton James. This veteran 
lover of things Californian has written 
a new book the aim of which is to put 
into brief form the facts concerning the 
foundation, growth, and present condi- 
tion of each of California’s twenty-one 
missions. He has, in preparing this 














“There is one press in the country 
that can be counted on for a super- 
fine product, and that is The Mosher 
Press of Portland, Maine. Thomas 
B. Mosher is a whimsical fancier of 
fine books, and when he sets a book 
upon its way in the world he decks 
her out as a bride with all manner of 
appropriate gear in the way of quo- 
tations, allusions, prefaces, and ad- 
denda. He has made a cult of books, 
and the delight he has in the fit pub- 
lishing of them extends to the reader, 
who cannot but be greedy for them 
in their dainty bindings, with their 
beautiful print and their unique in- 
troductory pages.” 

Mrs. Etta W. PEATTIE 
(Chicago Tribune). 
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little company | 
whom literature is a passion 
—an affair of the heart 
more than of the head—will 
find keen pleasure in the 
new Mosher Catalogue, It 
is more than a mere cata- 
logue—it is a literary bibe- 
lot, full of good things, and 
beautifully printed.’’ — The 
Dial, of Chicago. 
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volume, adopted and condensed for the 
most part the material of his “In and 
Out of the Old Missions.” For the fuller, 
more satisfying romantic interest in 
the missions the reader must still go to 
this earlier book; the present work 
aims merely at being a guide. To this 
fact is due the prevailing lack of that 
vigorous writing which is the record of 
Mr. James’ abounding enthusiasm. In 
one chapter only does he show himself 
to be the energetic, plain-speaking 
fighter that he is. That is in his biting 
arraignment of the government in its 
capacity of guardian of the miserably 
dispossessed Indian, rightful owner of 
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much of our best land. There Mr. 
James strikes his gait, and the reader 
could wish for more of his stirring 
saeva indignatio. The volume is excel- 
lent, however, as a guide book; 
plete even to giving routes and fares 
to the missions, and is well illustrated. 
(‘The Old Franciscan Missions of Cali- 
fornia.”” By George Wharton James. 
Little, Brown & Co.) 


“Athens, the Violet-Crowned” 


There are three kinds of books of 
travel. There are those like the Burton 
Holmes lectures, which leave one with 
an impression of having seen a movirg 
picture show. There are those like 
Mark Twain’s: ‘Tramp Abroad” which 
are all personality, and give no idea of 
the country at all. And there are those 
from which it is apparent that the 
author did not simply pass through the 
country, but lived in it, spoke the lan- 
guage of its people, studied their ideals, 
and wrote as a labor of love. This 
third sort may not be so graphic as 
the first, nor so entertaining as the 
second, but it is of more real value 
than either to him who would know 
the country described, and such a book 
is “Athens, the Violet-Crowned,” by 
Lilian Whiting, who has written many 
books on the Latin countries, on art, 
on poetry and on spiritual beauty in 
general. Through the Balkan war 
Greece has assumed a new importance 
to the world in general, and the book 
is timely, as it deals not only with the 
physical aspect of Athens and the sur- 
rounding country, but likewise with 
the people, the national problems, and 
the vital features of the history of the 
country in the last century which has 
witnessed its reconstruction. 


To the untraveled person, to whom 
the common conception of Greek char- 
acter is not of the highest, it is some- 
thing of a revelation to learn that 
Greece is one country where beauty 
and traditions have not been commer- 
cialized. “Everything is open; every- 
thing is as free as the air,” one reads. 
‘One hardly even encounters the pro- 
fessional guide, and if he is in evidence 
at all, it is only courteously to proffer 
a service, and, if declined, he does not 
further pursue.” Those majestic ruins 
are unfenced, have no gruff, itching- 
palmed guardians, but, on the contrary, 
“are of the order of things that recog-~ 
nize no market-place.” This enhances 
the impressiveness of these temples. 
They are not show places, but as much 
a part of the country as its sapphire 
sky and its mythological legends. The 
people, poor and unprogressive in many 
ways, reflect this same spirit, and 
there is a story of 2 man who had 
worked his way around the world in 
sailing vessels and across America 
from New York to California. In tell- 
ing ‘his personal Odyssey” to the au- 
thor he said: “We Greeks teach our 
children to treat everybody well. We 
do not judge a man by his clothes. My 
clothing was poor, and the Americans 
looked down on me and thought it did 
not make any difference the way they 
spoke to me,” One can imagine such a 
man in such circumstances thinking 
of that wonderful Acropolis, his by in- 
heritance from many ages gone by, and 
laughing inwardly at the uncouthness 
of this upstart civilization of the west 
with its false standards. 

With this insight into the reverence 
of the nation for its own best tradi- 
tions, one is prepared for an under- 
standing of what follows. The Acropo- 
lis, the Elusinian mysteries, sculpture 
and philosophy, contemporary litera- 
ture, ethical poetry, archaelogical re- 
search, and the royal family and cur- 
rent politics, all are handled with the 
thorough understanding and perfect 
sympathy of one who has mastered, 
not merely facts, but 

The Veritas that lurks beneath 

The letter’s unprolific sheath. 
Throughout the work there is a pro- 
fusion of illustrations, taken from ex- 
cellent photographs, so that there can 
be no excuse for not realizing the 
charm which the author manifestly has 
felt and endeavored to transscribe 
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faithfully. (“Athens, the Violet- 
Crowned.” By Lilian Whiting. Little, 
Brown & Co.) 
““Game Fishes of the World” 

Every man, no matter how full of 
business, how humdrum his life may 
be, has in him at least a rudimentary 
sportsman. This secret man Charles 
Frederick Holder stirs up to uncom- 
fortable activity whenever he writes 


' about fishing. Now in his new book, 
| “The Game Fishes of the World,” he 


describes all the fighters of the watery 
deeps whose conquering is, perhaps, 
the most fascinating of all sports. Most 
fascinating because the game is played 
to a finish in the presence of the most 
beautiful of nature’s wonders. Wooded 
streams and rivers, and the vast blue 
of the ocean, are the arena of the fish- 
erman. And besides intimacy with the 
pure beauty of nature, the sport com- 
pels acquaintance with that greatest of 
chilosophic virtues—patience. 

From Isaak Walton to the Sunday 
angler on the pier, all fishermen have 
been philosophers, and of these, all 
honorable men, not least is Mr. Holder. 
Mr. Holder has known the pleasure of 
playing a salmon in the Tweed, of 
coaxing a fickle Dolly Varden from her 
hiding in the pools of the McCloud, of 
fighting the leaping tuna and the 
swordfish at Catalina. Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, the lakes and rivers and streams 
of the world, have furnished sport for 
Mr. Holder’s eager spirit and steady 
hand. If the fisherman has an accom- 
plishment that rivals his skill in fish- 
ing, it is his skill in telling about fish- 
ing; and he must find great pleasure 
in writing in his Pasadena home about 
his many glorious days in the open. 

The commercial spirit means death 
to sport. Remembering the second 
clause of the creed of anglers as set 


Francis F. Browne 





down by Dame Juliana Berners in 
1486: “Also ye shall besye yourselfe to 
nourysh the game,” Mr. Holder has de- 
voted a great deal of effort to the pro- 
tection of the game fishes of Catalina. 
He has just succeeded in getting a 
law passed that recognizes a three- 
mile belt around Catalina as spawning- 
ground, and makes it illegal to net 
fish in this zone. For this all sports- 
men owe him thanks. 

“Yaome Fishes of the World” fulfills 
a, hitherto unmet want. There has 
never been a book that covered so wide 
5, field as this one. Though there are 
necessarily omissions to keep at ali 
within the covers of a single volume, 
it stands as a complete guide to ang- 
ling. One might call it a BaedeKker of 
fish were it not for the charm of its 
style, and the enthralling interest in 
the author’s reminiscences. What is 
better than a fish-story? The photo- 
graphs which decorate the book in pro- 
fusion are remarkably fine; views, il- 
lustrative photographs give a super- 
excellence to this sumptuous and ex- 
eellent work. (“The Game Fishes of 
the World,” by Charles Frederick Hol- 
der. Geo. H. Doran & Co.) 

Infantile Physical Culture 

Surely, this is the day of the child. 


| There is not a woman’s magazine pub- 


lished that is not devoting a great 
deal of its resources to working out 


| 
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new ideas for the health and devel- 
opment of the baby in every stage of 
its history. The sense of the responsi- 
bility of the parent is being impressed 
strongly from all quarters. The latest 
thought along this line is in a small 
volume entitled “The Baby’s Physical 
Culture Guide.’ Showing what she did 
with her own baby, a mother gives ad- 
vice to others, giving simple exercises 
which can be used from the time the 
child is only a few weeks old. Nor is 
“this intended for the cultivation of 
“white hopes,” but merely to insure 
that the baby shall get a god start, 
with normal functioning of the organs, 
and adequate muscle development for 
the foundation for a constitution which 
| will be of service throughout life. (‘The 
Baby’s Physical Culture Guide.’ By 
Edith V. Hart. Rand, McNally & Co.) 


Glance at a Modern Science 


“Electricity: Its History and Devel- 
opment” is the title of a small book 
which might fit well into a series on 
popular science. It is as comprehen- 
sive as a small book can be, with an 
aim not so much to be technical in 
treatment, as to furnish an introduc- 
tion to the interesting phenomena of 
a mysterious force. To this end the 
wonders of this very ancient yet quite 
modern science are attractively set 
forth: it is the sort of book in which 
the boy of the present day, with his 
curiosity about things scientific, would 
take delight. (Electricity.” By William 
A. Durgin. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


“Japanese Flower Arrangement” 


Fascinating for the lover of flowers, 
is a book by Mary Averill on Japanese 
flower arrangement. The Japanese 
regard a flower arrangement in a 
vase as something full of delicate sug- 
gestion. In the first place, it is import- 
ant to keep up the suggestion of life, 
and the curves must all be consonant 
with living forms. A product of Buddh- 
ism, which insists on the preservation 
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of life, this cult of the bouquet—to use 
the larger sense, not associated with 
smell, but rather with form and color— 
took its rise in temple offerings. The 
application of the guiding principle of 
Buddhism teaching to plant life is a 
peculiarity of Japanese religious life, 
being absent in the remainder of the 
Orient where the Buddhist faith is 
dominant. The Japanese artist strove 
to wrest the secret of natural charm 
from the garden plant, and reproduce 
this charm in his sitting-room. To be- 
gin with, an even number of branches 
or flowers is never chosen. Next, the 
vase in which the plants or flowers are 
to be placed must be of suitable kind, 
for the whole effect has to be harmon- 
ious. Again, the season of the year is 
to be suggested by the form of ar- 
rangement. Balance of inequalities, not 
equal distribution of similar things, is 
the object aimed at, for such is nature’s 
plan. There are various schools of 
flower arrangement, and the writer 
wisely gives a history of their growth 
and inter-relation. The exposition is 
clear and adequate, although at times 
lacking in final finish; and readers can 
feel sure they are never led astray. 
The various illustrations are in the best 
Japanese style, and leave nothing to be 
desired. Publisher and author are to be 
congratulated upon production which 
will come as a revelation to many a 
lover of flowers; and their name is 
legion in Southern California. (“Japa- 
nese Flower Arrangement.” By Mary 
Averill. With 88 illustrations. John 
Lane Co.) J. WE. 


“The Health Master” 


There’s no excuse for anyone not 
knowing all about the laws of health 
these days. From the mental healers 
who declare that there’s no such thing 
as sickness, to Woods Hutchinson who 
insists there’s “nothing but,’ one is 
assailed on al] sides with admonitions 
concerning this mortal body. Now 
comes Samuel Hopkins Adams who 
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sugar-coats his advice with a gener- 
ous layer of fiction, and he does it in 
a highly satisfactory manner. His 
story “The Health Master” is of a 
young physician who comes into a 
family with a view to trving out the 
Chinese plan of having a doctor to 
prevent sickness, rather than to cure 
his patients—or try to cure them—after 
the mischief is done. In his experience 
in the household he emphasizes points 
of interest to the heads of every family, 
taking up the subjects of infections, 
pure air and milk, eye-strain, hypo- 
chondria, etc., and dealing body-blows 
to various patent medicines, specially 
naming them, and showing the import- 
ance of self-knowledge. It is in deal- 
ing with this latter subject that the 
young physician’s tragedy is revealed. 
It appears in the story that his promis- 
ing medical practice in his home com- 
munity was ruined through his inabil- 
ity to conform to the absurd, one 
might truly say criminal point, in 
medical ethics, forbidding a doctor to 
make use of any knowledge he may 
have of a patient which he has gained 
in the consulting room. In this doctor’s 
particular case he could not keep silent 
when the mother of a young woman 
whom he admired greatly asked him 
pointed questions about her daughter’s 
fiance. His disregard of the rule of his 
profession saved the young woman 
from a hideous marriage, but through 
the agency of the young man’s family, 
he was fairly driven from the cgity. 
This last little incident in the book is 
only one of the many which furnish 
the reader with much food for thought. 
(“The Health Master.’ By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


“Down Among Men” 

In “Down Among Men” Will Leving- 
ton Comfort has struck the virile note 
in fiction at its highest and deepest. 
He tells the story of John Morning— 
rather, it is the biography of his own 
soul. He is first met in Luzon, a rather 
obscure, timid and self-distrustful war 
correspondent, near the borderland of 
the “down and outs.” The real heart 
of the stcry is uncovered though when 
Morning goes to Laiovang with Duke 
Fallows, the “first column” man of all 
the correspondents, a man of vision 
and boundless spiritual possibilities. 
He is John Morning’s inspiration and 
kindles the first little flame of service 
to mankind in his heart. 

Morning writes a vivid story of Lai- 
oyang, the great conflict as he saw it 
there, the shameful rout of the Rus- 
sians. In his terrific effort to get his 
story to San Francisco, he goes for the 
first time “down among men,” There 
is no depth which he does not plump in 
his frantic strivings. Five days and 
nights he lies on the deck of a miser- 
able little boat fouled by coolies who 
crowd like vermin on all sides of him. 
He breaks the heart of his beloved 
mare fleeing from Chinese bandits who 
rob him of his precious manuscript, 
and sick almost to death he boards a 
ship for San Francisco, a stowaway. 
The ship’s doctor discovers him and 
helps him nobly in his almost hand-to- 
hand struggle with death while he re- 
writes his many thousand-worded story 
of the rout in the millet fields of Laio- 
yang. 

Duke Fallows—who, throughout, dom- 
inates the story in a way that can al- 
most be physically felt—has found the 
greater story of Laioyang in the inci- 
dent of the Russian ploughman who did 
not flee because of cowardice, but who 
simply turned back to go home be- 
cause he saw the absurdity of it all, 
fighting to satisfy the greed of a few 
powerful men who, meanwhile, did not 
care if his children starved, or his little 
field remained uncultivated. Duke sees 
in this incident the seed of his message 
to the world, and he goes to Russia to 
join in the spreading of the propaganda 
of the real fatherland. 

But Morning’s story is the ten-days’ 
worder. Money and fame come to him, 
yet he backslides often, and the flame 
that Fallows kindles almost dies until 
he meets Betty Berry, a little white 


flame of a2 woman, and then Morning | 
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begins his climb into the mental and 


| spiritual heights achieved only by the 


rare few. He loves Betty and she him, 
with a love that is almost too ideal. 
They plan to marry one wonderful 
day, but Duke Fallows comes back, and 
after trying vainly to convince John 
that marriage is not for him in the 
place which he is to take in the scheme 
of things, he goes to Betty and tells her, 
and she consents to Duke’s plea to put 
Morning out of her life because of the 
work which he is to do “Down among 
men:” 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 
Down to Gehenna, or up to the Throne, 
But the renunciation is too much for 
her. It is as if the pangs of his rebirth 
into the world through her were more 
than her frail little body can bear. 
Somehow, try as one may to take the 
large view, one cannot forgive Fallows 
or Morning for this. It 1s as if a man 
had climbed to greatness on the bleed- 
ing hands and breaking heart of a 
loving woman. -And the reader won- 
ders if in the end nature did not exact 
a great penalty from Morning for turn- 
ing his back upon her mandate. He 
may scorn that passion of David, who 
made the wife of Uriah a widow that 
she might mother Solomon, but one is 


inclined to ask “Wasn't King Solomon | 


worth while?” And with one divine 
exception, really not to be mentioned in 
this connection, none of the great lab- 
orers for humanity was a celibate, not 
Lineoln, nor Tolstoy, nor Martin Lu- 
ther. 

But it is as silly to quarrel with the 
author’s picture of his hero ag to quar- 
rel with a mother about the color of 
her child’s hair. In a great story like 
thi 
pects that the hero is an evolution from 


the author’s creative spirit whose un- | 


folding is something the author himself 
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cannot altogether control. Comfort 
writes absorbingly, but with an occa- 
sional drift into vagueness which, con- 
sidering the hugeness of his story— 
there’s material in it for a dozen small- 
er tales—is forgiveable. But one cannot 
so easily forgive his habit of continual 
hiatus expressed in lines of dots that 
speckle every page; at first one can 
regard them as nuances, but long be- 
fore the end is reached they are just 
plain nuisances (‘Down Among Men.” 
By Will Levington Comfort. George 
H. Doran Co.) 
“The exe of Ambition” 

With Italian subtlety of discourse 
Mr. Hichens brings to us new and in- 
teresting members of London’s smart 
set. Notable among them, but not of 
them is Claude Heath, a young genius; 
an undiscovered composer, Incidental- 
ly, he is made to meet Charmian Mans- 
field, whose name alone should suggest 
to the reader the inevitable outcome of 
their meeting. But that is only the be- 
ginning of the story. There is a great 
opera to be written—fame to be cap- 
tured and tamed to the hand of Char- 
mian’s ambition. And the Way of Am- 
bition, like the way of the transgressor 
—although perhans undeservedly so— 
is hard. The opera is to be staged with 
the glamour of Oriental surroundings, 
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A NOTABLE LOCAL HISTORY 


THE STORY OF CALIFORNIA, 


from Its Discovery to the Present Time, 
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A vivid narrative of 
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compact, and accurate. With illustrations and a map. 
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preferably of Egypt where Mr. Hichens, 
in an artistic sense, is 2 native. Char- 
mian, sweetly subtle in her innocent 
intrigues for fame, fits well in her ara- 
besque environment. In fact, it would 
almost seem that the author has been 
delicately and somewhat anxiously 
urging his young folk toward their re- 
treat above Algiers, from the first, that 
he might enjoy himself in again paint- 
ing for us—as Wilde’s “Salome” has it 
—The garden of the Queen of Arabia 
the roses of the garden of the 
Queen of Arabia. the garden of 
spices of the Queen of Arabia... the 
feet of the dawn when they light on 
the leaves .. . the breast of the moon 
when she lies on the breast of the sea.” 
The psychological interludes, liberal- 
ly interspersed throughout the crisp 
and living dialogue, are keenly edged, 
yet free from that thrust of authorita- 
tive personality so often displeasingly 
evident in novels attempting to ana- 
lyze life, even superficially. The theme 
of the book is allegro, cleverly colored 
with grace-notes of humor, and em- 
phasized, at times, with the staccato of 
an almost acrid wit. There is less of 
heart and more of intellect in this lat- 
est novel of Mr. Hichens, but that does 
not mean that it may be classed as in- 
tellectual to the exclusion of the aver- 
age reader, or to the exclusion of good, 
sound sentiment and emotionally dra- 
matie personalities and _ situations. 
However, there is less than the usual 
measure of physical action among the 
types, of which Mrs. Shiffney, a virile, 
boldly sketched figure, is distinctly of 
the earth, as contrasted with Mrs. 
Mansfield, Charmian’s beautiful moth- 
er, a tyne of the socially distinguished 
and at the same time spiritually sweet 
and clever woman. 
One English hostess in whom “per- 
petual society had destroyed all contin- 





uity of mind,” is indeed worth shaking 
hands with, even languidly. We thank 
Mr, Hichens for the introduction. Then 
no more of the “Garden of the Queen 
of Arabia,” the carpets of Kiarouan, 
the purple, white and green tiles of the 
artist’s hermitage in Mustapha above 
Algiers, but the chill, white-lighted 
streets of New York, that gradually 
warm to reality as the accelerated ac- 
tion carries the story toward its cli- 
max—a climax of tensity, of interroga- 
tion, of suspense. New York was never 
more New York than here. The story 
is life. It is a novel more delicately 
featured than “The Call of the Blood,” 
"The Garden of Allah” or “Bella Don- 
na.” It is broader in scope and more 
universally sympathetic in emotional 
appeal. (“The Way of Ambition.” By 
Robert Hichens. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co; ) 


“Rose of Old Quebec” 

Old Quebec with its chateaus, its 
fortress, its churches, its gabled roofs, 
its ancient, steep and narrow streets; 
Old Quebec of the eighteenth century, 
when the names of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm were yet warm upon the lips of 
men—and far out in unruffled, sky- 
mirroring St. Lawrence a great fighting 
ship captained by England’s Nelson! 
Such a setting is romance itself. Even 
more! There is the mysterious panel of 
the Dresden Shepherdess with her pas- 
toral swain, 2a panel hiding a secret 
bound in the faded pages of an oid 
manuscript, Against this background 
is the romance of young Captain Nel- 
son’s ardent and imperative wooing of 
the beautiful Mary Thompson, the Rose 
of Quebec—a theme which might be 
elaborated even unto the improbahle, 
but a theme which the arthor holds 
convineingly close to reality by a 
trained absoluteness in the handling of 
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historical detail. Intimately human is 
the sketch of Lord Nelson as a young 
man. Later, even under the influence 


of Lady Hamilton Nelson still evokes | 
and a | 


our admiration and sympathy, 
sympathy entirely disassociated with 
the sentimental moralizing of so many 
of Bronte’s biographers in fiction. 
Transition from the walled city of Que- 
bee to the English court is sudden. One 
has a glimpse of Walpole, Sheridan, 
Johnson, Boswell, Reynolds and Burke. 
Lady 
Devonshire live and more and have 
their being without pedantry or excess 
of wit. They are all natural folk. One 
regrets, for a moment, the open sky of 
Canada and the placid St. Lawrence 
idling past the great cliffs, but the im- 
mediate business of life with its obliga- 
tions, its necessities, its carefully 
hoarded memories, its laughter and its 
tears, compels interest until the beauti- 
ful Scotch Mary is left gazing at “that 
great captain who stood under the trees 
that June afternoon, his uncovered 
head flecked with the sunshine that 
filtered through the leaves . . . bowing 
farewell . .” And one regrets having 
to close the book and leave the fair 
English June with its enchantment of 
romance for the blunt realities of every 
day. The story is told in a gracefully 
simple style, most happily adapted to 
the exquisite character of the heroine 
and quite in keeping with the dignity 
of her illustrious wooer. Mary saw 
nothing but the noble side of Nelson’s 
life, and therein we may find a lesson. 
Sun patch and shadow—the fragrance 
of hedge-bloom in the mild June rain— 
the distant thundering of cannon on an 
alien coast; Fame that came flashing 
out of the blue, and an unspoken fare- 
well too deep for tears, and another 
morn has added another memory 
wreathed in the laurel of the rue. (“A 
Rose of Old Quebec.” By Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton. J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 


“Garden Without Walls” 

Who has not dreamed of the gipsy 
trail and who has not followed the 
moonlit path of Romany enchantment 
until the dawn disclosed the wagon- 
rutted highway, symbolic of the realism 
from which all visions spring? Waking 
in the morning and touching living 
things, who but the coward will say the 
dream worth while for the tense mo- 
ment when he escaped from the walled 
garden of his boyhood and hand in 
hand with little Ruthita sought adven- 
ture on the long gray road—even until 
at Falaise he read the note left for him 
by the dancing gir!, Fiesole. There is 
a touch of Maurice Hewlett’s medieval- 
ism in this young English Dante’s atti- 
tude toward the world. One recalis 
Locke and Leonard Merrick and their 
heroines when Ruthita, Vi and Fiesole 
charm and delight us, for they are most 
humanly living and lovable. Whimsical 
humor touched with real pathos leavens 
the earnestness of life throughout the 
story. The little details of every day 
are made interesting in a sprightly 
pace that never falters. The author 
gracefully gives his readers the credit 
of having insight and _ intelligence, 
pointing no printed moral but leaving 
to each his own unfettered sympathy 
to translate the deeper things. Mr. 
Dawson is not alone a skillful crafts- 
man, but with broad outlook and gentle 
tolerance he appreciates humanity. One 
noticeable feature of the story is the 
faithfulness with which type and en- 
vironment is handled, whether it be 
along prim English lanes, beneath the 
sensuous warm sunlight of Italian 
Shores, or surrounded by the exotic 
artificiality of Parisian life. But after 
all, the love story is the thing! Ordin- 
arily, We are grateful to an author who 
gives us one good love story at a time, 
but the “Garden Without Walls” de- 
lights us with three, each interestingly 
interwoven with the other but each 
vivid in pattern and never losing its 
individuality in the groundwork of sur- 
rounding events. We suspected Fie- 
sole’s disappearance was brought about 
to make us wish her back again and 
we are not disappointed, not even at 





Hamilton and the Duchess of | 








Falaise where the dreamer Dante Cor- 
dover faces the final reality. The story 
concludes in an unexpected but, after 
all, in a logical way, completed, yet 
leaving a further romance to the read- 
er’s imagination. The book is more 
than worth reading—it is worth re- 
membering. (‘The Garden Without 
Walls.” By Coningsby Dawson. Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


“The Heart of the Desert” 


Those good title-makers who take 
neither themselves nor their stories 
seriously, may be, in a measure, for- 
viven. 

If the Red buyer buy—and we may sell. 

Posterity and Fame may go to—Howells. 
and “Wink at ’Omer down the road.” 
“The Heart of the Desert” was pri- 
marily intended to be a love story. The 
intention was good and the title is 
good, but the story! The heroine, hight 
Rhoda, appears conjointly in the first 
chapter and on the desert in satin 
house-slippers. Quite naturally the first 
scorpion that comes alone stings her. 
Unfortunately, she survives. Suspect- 
ing that & good, wholesome melodrama 
will follow along right smart after the 
scorpion, we are disappointed. That 
which follows is fustian attenuated to 
mere absurdity, and absurdity so crude 
that it is hardly worth laughing at. The 
desert is a Pullman-window desert, 
with satin slipper heroine, satin slipper 
ranchers and satin slipper Indians, all 
polite to the point of vulgarity or rude 
to the point of deserving to be shot, 
One is inclined to doubt their reality, 
despite reiterated descriptions of their 
physical and mental attributes. A good 
heaithy ghost would be companionable 
compared with any one of them. The 
pity of it all is that the author has ap- 
parently seen much of the land of 
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which she writes. There are several 
good bits of description—desert color- 
ing and distances—and an evidence of 
familiarity with western customs and 
manners. But the strained attempt to 
make the men appear robust and the 
women womanly, elbows all that might 
have been worth while from the stage. 
The conversation throughout the three 
hundred odd pages is forced and arti- 
ficial. The plot is illogical. The book is 
amateurish in style and filled with ex- 
pressions that are in questionable taste, 
due undoubtedly to nothing more ser- 
ious than inexperience. There is little 
excuse for the existence of such a 
book and the information that it has 
reached its third edition is an affront 
to the intelligence of the public. (“The 
Heart of the Desert.” By Honore Will- 
sie, Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


“Tide Marks” 


About the most refreshing novel of 
the season is “Tide Marks,” by Mar- 
garet Westrup. Philippa is the fasci- 
nating heroine whose development, 
steady, consistent, and always surpris- 
ing is the subject of this new novel by 
anew author. Philippa begins life ob- 
sessed by the prayer of her unhappy 
gipsy mother that she may never know 
love. Her struggles against this inevi- 
table fate of which she lives in terror; 
her contemplating marriage with an 
old professor to avoid love; her marry- 
ing another man to become his house- 
keeper; these are the tide marks on 
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the clean sand of her character. How 
these tide marks are erased by the 
great wave of love completes her story. 
New in situations, rapid in action and 
full of suspense, glowing with life and 
kindly humor, the book is a notable 
achievement, and will be ranked as a 
literary find. (“Tide Marks” by Mar- 
garet Westrup, the Macmillan Co.) 


“Diana Ardway” 

Breezy to the point of vulgarity is 
the novel “Diana Ardway,”’ by Van 
Z0 Post. A Chambers hero-dramatist 
whose main aim in life is to keep his 
waist line five inches under his chest 
measure, and a heroine who looks 
twenty-five when on her dignity and 
fourteen when she lies kicking up her 
heels on the hero’s hearthrug—a hero- 
ine who can read people’s minds be- 
sides—these surely are sufficiently far 
from reality to allow the author un- 
limited freedom of fancy. The author 
avails himself of the opportunity and 
certainly avoids the condemnation of 
being called slow. (“Diana Ardway. 
By Van Zo Post. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) 


“Ramona,” Hlustrated 


Every loyal Californian, whether of 
the native-grown variety or the trans- 
planted HEasterner feels a thrill of af- 
fection for Helen Hunt Jackson’s ro- 
mantic tale of the golden west, ‘“Ra- 
mona.” It has lured many a tourist 
to the land of sunshine and roses, and 
scarcely a sightseer who has not gone 
forth to view the historic tandmarks 
of ‘“Ramona’s” locale. How pleasant, 
then, to find these memories crystal- 
lized in a tourist’s edition of the novel, 
with a series of artistic photographs 
by A. C. Vroman, well known here in 
the southland, who also is responsible 
for the illuminating preface to the new 
edition. The story, of course, can never 
lose its romance, but the worth of it 
is greatly enhanced by Mr. Vroman’s 
photographs, which have caught the 
true spirit of the book, and have values 
that are usually foreign to anything 
but the paintings of real artists. For 
the Californian to send east, the book 
in its present form is ideal. (‘“Ra- 
mona.” By Helen Hunt Jackson. Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


“Sons and Lovers” 


In describing Miriam of his “Sons 
and Lovers,” the author says: “There 
was no looseness or abandon about 
her. Everything was gripped stiff with 
intensity, and her effort, overcharged, 
closed in on itself. She rarely varied 
from her swinging, intense walk.” And 
there you have the very spirit of the 
book. 

Paul Morel, son of a Nottinghamshire 
coal miner, rises from a squalid early 
life to the eminence of a suecessful 
clerk and incidentally develops into 
a painter of some distinction. He loves 
his little mother, as she does him, with 
an almost passionate love. Pre-natal 
causes affect his character: causes 





which his mother deplores as they di- 
rect his life. And into his life comes 
Miriam, the beautiful, the spiritual, the 
self-sacrificing. Their Lad-and-Girl 
love is interrupted by Clara Hawes, a 
kind of gracious, physically beautiful 
Englishwoman of the Fanny Brawn 
type. She has little else beside her 
physical charm to recommend her to 
his notice, or ours. The little mother 
is naturally jealous for her talented 
son, Then Fate takes up the strands 
that Providence, or the author, might 
so easily have woven to a less startling 
consummation. And there you have the 
ground-work of the story. 


At times, it is the beauty, at times 
the danger of the flame, that lures. 
With Paul Morel it was both. Possess- 
ing temperament, natural male selfish- 
ness, and the waywardness of a fav- 
orite child, he suffers the usual conse- 
quences in playing with fire. In his 
mother’s heart, in her sweet and piti- 
fully human heart, he finds solace and 
peace—-while she is with him. Mother 
and son are as boy and girl together. 
She is growing old and it hurts him. 

“Why can’t a man have a young moth- 
er? What is she old for?’ he asks. 

“Well,’? his mother laughed, ‘‘she can 
scarceiy help it.” 

“And why wasn’t I the oldest son? ... 
The young ones... . they had the young 


mother. You should have had me for your 
eldest son.’’ 


“TI didn’t arrange it,’’ she remonstrated. 
“Come to consider, you are as much to 
blame as me. I am a bit old and you will 
have to put up with it, that’s all.” 

The story is essentially one of trag- 
edy, because it is life. The naked real- 
ism makes one shudder. One feels the 
unceasing pace with which Time slips 
beneath one’s feet. There is no rest- 
fulness, no pause. Moreover, there is 
no striving after effects. The effects 
exist. The dialogues and certain of the 
descriptions are brutally natural. The 
beauty of flowers is everywhere evi- 
dent. There is a tinge of morbidness 
about one or two of the characters, 
but there is no morbidness about the 
story as a whole. It is full-blooded, 
calamitous, fierce with human passion, 
jealousies, and despair, but never co- 
vertly suggestive. It is to be regretted 
that of the many who will read “Sons 
and Lovers,” so few will, in all proba- 
bility, see its wholesomeness, The real 
climax, almost horrible in its intensity 
as it shows young Paul Morel’s real 
love, loses a modicum of its effect in 
having two subsequent chapters, But 
the story is the thing. There is moral 
tonic in its bitterness. (“Sons and Lov- 
ers.” By D. H. Lawrence. Mitchell 
Kennerley.) 


“Lady Laughter” 


Ralph Henry Barbour’s Christmas 
book has come to be an annual event, 
and the gift-giver who desires to re- 
member the young girl or the debutante 
will find an especially happy offering 
in his writings. Barbour writes pretty 
tales of love, with none of the realities 
of life in them, none of the sorrows, 


| only the little light ones that skim over 
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the surface of lovers’ quarrels 
gull skims over the surf foam. 
are books of dreams, delicate as old 
lace. His last novel, “Lady Laughter,” 
is no exception. It is as fragrant as 
a rose garden, but not so soul-satisfy- 
ing. The story is beautifully set with 
illustrations by Gayle Hoskins and a 
delightful hinding. (“Lady Laughter.’ 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) 


as a 
They 


“Deuces Wild” 


Harold McGrath has too lively a 
sense of humor to write good detective 
stories. In order to hold the attention 
the detective yarn must have a thrill 
at the beginning, a nice murder with a 
lot of gore streaming around, or a fab- 
ulously expensive set of jewels stolen, 
or something of that sort; else with a 
sigh one goes back to Sherlock or 
Gaboriau. “Deuces Wild" is a mystery 
yarn which lacks this quality known to 
the theatrical profession as “punch’’— 
language which, by the way, is typical 
of the present condition of that profes- 
sion—and in its place Mr. McGrath has 
substituted a nimble, gossipy style of 
narrative, which would do well enough 
for a romance in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, but which is not the thing 
for the sort of tale he had in hand. As 
a matter of fact it was a serious matter 
which developed in the course of the 
story and deserving of more serious 
treatment. There had been a series of 
big jewel robberies, An artist, blunder- 
ing into the apartment of a wealthy 
family, found a masked burglar at work 
on a safe, was trussed up, but later ac- 
cidentally discovered the thief to be an 
intimate friend of his own who had 
more money than he knew what to do 
with. A detective, working independ- 
entally, comes to the conclusion, by 
another route, that this same man is 
euilty of the other jewel robberies. 
Surely a situation, this, entitled to 
more respect than the chatty manner 
of a matinee girl. Incidentally, when 
writing of artists Mr. McGrath should 
post himself on technical terms. The 
slang for face, short for physiognomy, 
is “phiz,’”’ not “fiz’ as he writes it, and 
the painter uses a “palette knife,” not 
a “palate knife,” unless, perchance, he 
is a throat specialist as well. Mr. Mc- 
Grath has done so much entertaining 
work that one regrets to note such 
evidences of carelessness. (“Deuces 
Wild.” By Harold McGrath. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 


“General John Regan” 


For delicious, rollicking Irish humor, 
the seeker can do no better than read 
G. A. Birmingham’s latest romance, 
“General John Regan.” Birmingham's 
“Spanish Gold” brought him first to 
the widest appreciation among those 
who enjoy humorous writers, and 
“Goneral John Regan” will bind his ad- 
mirers with a stronger tie than ever. 
The author is Canon James Owen Can- 
nay, a clergyman living in an obscure 
corner of Ireland, but his wit is none 
the jess sharp and his observation is 
none the less keen by reason of their 
small radius, His present story deals 
with the effort of a shrewd American 
to wake up a tiny, sleepy Irish village, 
with the suggestion to erect a statue 
to General John Regan. The General 
is a mere figment of the American’s 
imagination but Dr. Lucius O'Grady, 
the one live person in the little village, 
instantly jumps at the suggestion, and 
he immediately “starts something.” 
O’Grady is a delicious character with 
such self-confidence, enthusiasm and 
inspired mendacity, it is really to be 
hoped he does not exist outside of fic- 
tion. But the book is full of character 
sketches that linger with the reader. 
Doyle the innkeeper, Thady Gallagher, 
the flaming Nationalist editor of the 
tiny Ballymoy sheet, and Mary illen— 
pretty, cheerful, but always. dirty- 
faced Mary Ellen. “General John Reg- 
an” must be read, though, to be thor- 
oughly appreciated; nothing can give 
any impression otherwise of the de- 
lightful atmosphere that pervades the 
book. It is Irish humor of the bright- 
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est yet at the same time the deepest 
kind; it is Ireland itself, with 
laughter always ready to turn the tide 
tear 
(“General John Regan.” By G. A. Bir- 
mingham. George H. Doran Co.) 


“The Soul of Melicent” 

Mediaeval ‘romance seems so far 
from the commonplace existence of the 
present @ay that few people have the 
patience to lose themselves for an hour 
in that wonderful world of ten centur- 
ies ago when ideals were paramount, 
and of ideals that of true love was the 
only thing worth while. But there will 
always be those who know their Mal- 
ory, who love Hewlett as his reincar- 
nation, who can forget unromantic life 
occasionally to float back into a better 
world. For such people Tristram and 
Iseult, Launcelot and Guinevere, Floris 
and Blanchefieur, Sir Gawayne and the 
Green Knight are welcome companions. 
such people will welcome Perion and 
Melicent to their select company. Un- 
der the title “The Soul of Melicent,” 
James Branch Cabell translated some 
years ago a part of the little known 
“Roman de Lusignan” of Nicolas de 
Caen, and gave to the English people 
the story of Melicent’s troubled devo- 
tion. The French, the Germans had 
already known the tale, but we are 
sadly behindhand in many fine literary 
works. Now reissued with four of the 
wonderful Howard Pyle illustrations 
this beautiful story should find many 
admirers, Who knows but it may serve 





as an introduction for many to the 

glorious cloudlands of True Romance. 

(‘The Soul of Melicent.” By James 

Branch Cabell. Frederick A. Stokes 

Co.) CMe. 
“The Maid of the Forest” 

Most readers would declare that: the 
era of the Indian tale has passed, that 
fiction lovers no longer delight in the 
story of contest between the reds and 
the whites, no longer thrill at the hair- 
breadth escape of the doughty hero 
who, against tremendous odds, rescues 
the fair damsel who occupies the center 
of his heart, and after killing a few 
dozen Indians, marries the lady and 
lives happily forever after. But Ran- 
dall Parrish evidently thinks that there 
is still a soft spot in our hearts for the 
tale of adventure, for in his novel, “The 
Maid of the Forest,” he delves his hand 
into the same old bag of tricks, and 
evolves a readable tale, distinguished 
by no great merit of characterization 
or incident. (“The Maid of the Forest.” 
By Randall Parrish. A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) 


“The Golden Hollow” 

Romance, sweet, sentimental, school- 
girl romance—it fills the pages of “The 
Golden Hollow” almost to overflowing. 
What sentimental girl has not dreamed 
just such a dream of the coming of 
Prince Charming as that put forth in 
this book by Rena Carey Sheffield. In 
Mrs. Sheffield’s book there is no stern 
parent such as is usually found in 
schoolgirl! dreams—in this case it is a 
selfish fiance, who isn’t the right man 
and who weaves himself into his own 
net of deceit, leaving the rather lova- 
ble, if somewhat saccharine “Babs,” the 
heroine, to find her happiness with a 
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ALL NOW READY 
Interesting — Important — WELL-MADE, Books 


WHO WROTE, 1? 


The City of Purple Dreams 





The big anonymous story which is raising the ques- 
tion everywhere, “Who Wrote It?’ 
“indicates the practical hand at writing.” 


—Detroit Free Press. 


“The strle is that of an accomplished writer.”’ 


—Chicago Daily News. 


“Told with force and vigor.’’—Sale Lake Tribune. 
“A phenomenal, breath-taking piece of down-to- 
the minute fiction.’’—Buston Globe. 


By 
MARIE L. MARSH 


Auburn and Freckles 


A story of a wholesome, natural little boy—to know 
him is to love him. 
“Full of fun.’’—Rochester Post Express. 
“Goes right to the heart.’’—Springfield Union. 
“Rainbow humor and pathos. 


—Chicago Record-Herald, 


‘‘Delightsome.’’—Boston Transcript. 
“Belongs with Tow Sawyer and Tom Bailey.’’ 


By ROBERT 
CARLTON BROWN 


—The Dial. 


The Remarkable Adventures of Christopher Poe 


Remarkable, indeed, and clever and exciting—a de- 


tective story of a high order. 


By the author of 


“What Happened to Mary.”’ 


By EDWIN 
CARLILE LITSEY 
A story 


of Kentucky, 


A Maid of the Kentucky Hills 


distinguished by intensely 


dramatic situations and very beautiful descriptions 


By JOSEPHINE of nature. 


DASKAM BACON 





The Luck of Lady Joan 
A sweet Christmas story with 


all the charm of 


“Josephine Daskam” at her best. 


Ber 
BYRON E. VEATCH 


Next Christmas 


A story of Christmas for men—wil} 


make some of 


you big fellows think. 


RY 
GEORGE P. UPTON 


In Music Land 


A unique book on 
Standard Operas,’ 


_by the author of ‘“‘The 
Written for young people 


music, 
etc. 


in the intimate way that will delight them. 


By CLARENCE 
HAWKES 


The Boy Woodcrafter 


A book for boys, by a favorite writer on out-of-door 


subjects. 


Field and Forest Friends 





Trapping, hunting, fishing—all the things a healthy 
boy loves to do and read about. 


Edited by 
BELEANOR HULL 


The Poem Book of the Gael 


A collection of Irish Gaelic poetry, translated into 
English prose and verse, 


with notes. Covers the 


subject in a way never before attempted. 


By FRANCIS 
F. BROWNE 


pages. 


By 
BENTON BRALEY 


The Every-Day Life of Abraham Lincoln 


No other life of the great President equals this in 
interest and comprehensiveness. 


Over six hundred 


Sonnets of a Suffragette, and Other Verses 





Contains four groups of clever verses by this popu- 


lar versifier. 
“Broke:” The Man Without the Dime 


By 
EDWIN A. BROWN 


A human document. 


Narrates the experiences of a 


well-to-do man who visited every ‘“‘large city in the 
country investigating as a tramp,’’ the conditions 
of the great floating population of hundreds of out- 
of-work workingmen. 


Picture Tales from the Welsh Hills 


By 
BERTHA THOMAS 


Life and character studies in a region of romance 
and little-known picturesqueness., 


Siam: A Practical Handbook 


By W, A. GRAHAM 


By JOSEPH 
KING GOODRICH 


A comprehensive volume, fully 
illustrated. 


The Chinese 


A new volume in “Our Neighbors Series,’’ tllustrat- 
ed, indexed, and fuli biography. 


indexed, profusely 


“If subsequent volumes reach the standard of the 
first one (‘The Japanese’), the series must certainly 
meet approval.’’—Boston Transcript. 


What a Salesman Should Know 


By 
HENRY C,. TAYLOR 


Actual experiences and helpful suggestions for all 
“men who sell.’’ 


How the Piano Came to Be 


By ELLYE 
HOWELL GLOVER th 
1fée, 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY .- - 


(F. G. BROWNE & GO.) 


stalwart lover whom she ealls her 
“Dream Boy.” It isn’t literature—as 
Kipling would say, “It isn’t art,” but 
it is pleasant reading, and it is clean 
and fresh. (“The Golden Hollow.” By 
Rena Carey Sheffield. John Lane Co.) 


“The Spare Room” 


Mrs, Romilly Fedden has written a 
Pleasant little story in “The Spare 
Room,” a tale of an American bride and 
a British bridegroom in a villa at Capri, 
and what follows when all of their 
friends and relatives respond at one 
time to their invitation to come and 
occupy their one spare room. The real 


A concise history of the origin and development of 
the musical 
Will appeal to teachers. 


in modern 


CHICAGO 


Send for Catalogue—70 titles 


instrument most common 


charm of the story lies in the fact of 
its every-day simplicity—it ali seems a 
little interlude that might happen to 
any flesh and blood people. (“The 
Spare Room,” by Mrs, Romilly Fedden. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


“A Master’s Degree” 


What high school maiden with “lit- 
erary” tendencies has not turned out 
a story of mystery, melodrama, love 
and hatred, for the edification of her 
particular circle, which listens with 
that hushed attention that is wine in 
the veins of the budding author. But 
to offer those stories to a publisher is 
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even beyond the dreams of the fair | 
writer; yet one almost suspects Mar- 
garet Hill McCarter of having dug up | 


such a manuscript from the bottom of | 


her trunk, Her book, “A Master's De- 
gree,’ would be an excellent achieve- 
ment for a high school girl. It would 
be found full of promise, despite its 
crudities and incongruities, its youth- 
ful fondness for birth-mysteries, at- 
tempted murders, love misunderstand- 
ings, etc. But asthe mature work of an 
author, presented by a well Known firm 
of publishers, it fails utterly. (“A Mas- 
ter’s Degree.” 
Carter. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
“When | Was a Little Girl” 
When we read into the pages of a 


book our own dreams, our own thoughts | 
of the long ago, it is more than likely | 


that the pages will be dimmed with a 
tear mist, and the little girl that used 
to be ourself seems very near, very 
dear, and yet so utterly strange to the 
grown-up girl. 


Gale’s “When I was a Little Girl,’ but 
the woman of imagination, the woman 


who remembers her own childish little | 


dreams that she kept so carefully hid- 
den from the profane eyes of adults, 


that she used to dream in solitude by | 


the river side, or on the branch of an 


apple tree in a springtime orchard— | 


this woman will put away the book in 
a safe corner of her shelf, to turn to 
and remember when the grown-up 
dreams are shattered and the sunset 
slope beckons just across the brow of 
the hill. (“When I was a Little Girl.” 
By Zona Gale. The Macmiilan Co.) 


“Behind the Beyond” 

It is just about a year ago that 
Stephen Leacock’s “Sunshine Sketches” 
appeared. They were good, amusing in 
their freshness, vet there was some- 
thing rather forced about them, and it 
appeared that the writer was not 
averse to employing buriesque meth- 
ods to get his laughs. “Behind the Be- 


By Margaret Hill Mc- | 


The average man will | 
find no delight in the pages of Zona . 
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yond,’ made up principally of reprints 
from magazine articles, now shows a 
remarkable improvement in the style 
of this Canadian jester. He 15 over- 
coming his tendency toward the hap- 
hazard, foreed, almost journalistic 
style, and acquiring a fineness and pol- 


‘ish of touch that make him almost a 


satirist. Yet in his most ambitious 
flight he falls just short of reaching 
this highest degree of wit. This is the 


sketch from which the volume takes it . 


name, “Behind the Beyond,” which he 
describes as “A modern problem play 
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in three acts and two drinks.” In this 
his satire of the audience at the aver- 
age play in which there is any call 
upon the intellectual functions, is ex- 
cellent, and his quips at the expense of 
the players are pungent; but for the 
body of his satire he takes an imagin- 
ary play with a plot so banal that it 
does not even remotely suggest the 
modern erotic, erratic or 
drama that he manifestly is seeking to 


poke fun at. Consequently, all his work | 


falls flat. 
Tt is in his general comments upon 








m 





abstruse | 





commonplace affairs that Leacock is 
most at home, and where the ripening 
of his humor is clearly evidenced. For 
instance, in his experiences with the 
photographer, the dentist, the real es- 


receive the sensation of looking into 
one of those mirrors with dents and 
bumps on their surfaces, which distort 
the likeness into indescribably funny 
contortions, but still leave the similar- 
ity of the origina! unmistakable. Who 
has not quailed under the barber's 
scornful—“Shave yourself a good deal, 


don’t you?” and who has not thrilled 


at the information from the real estate 
broker that twenty-five years ago he 
could have bought the corner of This 
Street and That Avenue for $10,000, 
whereas now it is worth $10,000.25? 
The “Parisian Pastimes” and the dream 
of publishing a magazine have a similar 
intimate flavor. 


It is not until the close of the book, 
however, that Leacock is at his best. 
In “Jtomer and Humbug” he sets about 
it to prove that any person who pre- 
tends to admire the classics is a liar, 
and makes what those who think with 
him will regard as a fine case. AS ex- 
amples of this mendacity he cites a 
clergyman who says he finds in Hesiod 
a peculiar grace he does not find else- 
Where, and also a member of the legis- 
lature who declares he reads two pages 
of Thucydides every night before going 
to bed to keep his mind fresh. He con- 
cludes his clever attack upon Homer 
et al. thus: “Td like to take a large 
stone and write on it in plain writing: 
‘The classics are only primitive litera- 
ture. They belong in the same class as 
primitive machinery and primitive mu- 
sic and primitive medicine,’—and then 
throw it through the windows of a uni- 
versity and hide behind a fence to see 
the professors buzz.” (“Behind the Re- 
yond.” By Stephen Leacock. John 
Lane Co.) 


“Honk and Horace” 
“Honk and Horace, or Trimming the 


Wecemucn 4a, 194.3 
Tropics” is the lilting title given by 
Emmet F. Harte to a merry litle tale 
of Central America, concerning the 
various improbable achievements of 


|. Hancock Simpson and his boon com- 
tate man and the barber, everyone will | 


panion and scapegoat-in-chief. The 
plot doesn’t really matter a bit; the 
author almost admits this from the 
start; all he wants is to give a little 
fun and unburden himself of a number 
of witticisms and add his little quota 
to the gayety of nations. Honk and 
Horace are the victims of a fake Trop- 
ical Development Company which sent 
them out on huge salaries—for a little 
while—and then left them stranded 
high and dry and jobless, after photo- 
graphing the results of their labors for 
new “come-on” bait. But it proves that 
the wives of the “higher-ups” of the 
corporation are the chief losers when 
the stocks of the development company 
take their carefully engineered slump 
so unbeknown to their worser halves, 
the ladies take a little trip to Hondu- 
ras to inspect their inflated holdings. 
But as was said before why waste time 
over the plot? Let the following suf- 
fice as a sample of the gleeful stuff of 
which the book is made: 

“The prowling hound, Mischance, 
long attendant upon our movements, 
threw up its hands in acknowledge- 
ment of defeat, and, with all between 
its legs, winged its flight heavily to- 
ward the dark, submarine caverns, 
where it nested with its vile brood!” 

Glorying in such thoroughly and 
carefully mixed metaphors, Mr. Harte 
skips along through his tale of adven- 
ture, amusing enough if one but leaves 
behind all grip on the verities of mat- 
ter, form and expression. (“Honk and 
Horace.” By Emmet FE. Harte. The 
Reilly & Britton Co.) 


“Miaxims of Noah” 


Gellett Burgess, jester extraordinary 
to the American people, is never quité 
so happy as when he is “spoofing” his 
readers, and one of his best “spoofs” 
is his preface to “The Maxims of 
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Noah,” which is now compiled from the 
various magazine contributions in 
which most of the chapters first ap- 
peared. The preface, however, is the 
meat of the book, and it is new. He 
sets about in the most serious vein, to 
establish the impression that these 
maxims are not his own work, but are 
free translations from hitherto un- 
known and obscure sources. He tells 
of Noah’s ancestry and his circum- 
stances, mingling Biblical and other 
historical fact with a generous supply 
of his own imagination. This he forti- 
files with footnote references to such 
authorities as “Tabari, c.xli,” “Pirke R., 
Eliezar xxiii, Mildrash, fol 14,” and so 
on. Surely, is would be Middling Rash, 
or folly, to endeavor to verify the Bur- 
gess statements through attempting to 
locate these works, so taking it all for 
granted one passes gleefully to the text 
itself. An interesting theory is enun- 
ciated in this preface. Previous to 
Noah, human beings were vegetarians, 
Burgess assures his readers, and then 
suggests that this new diet may ac- 
count for the extinction of various 
species of which only fossils now exist, 
through the only two saved on the ark 
being eaten by Noah and his family. 
“We know only that temptation was at 
hand” observes the archaelogical hu- 
morist, “and that many species are no 
more.” The public further is assured 
that these maxims of the navigator of 
the ark “are freely translated into the 
idiom of the present day,’ which is a 
comfort when one reads such passages 
as this: 

“And these are the things which thou 
Shalt have in abomination among 
foods; when thou goest among women 
they shall not be chewed, they are 
abomination: the clove, the flagroot 
and the licorice, 

“And all the gums after their kind, 

“And the spearmint and the pepper- 
mint after its kind, 

“And hoarhound, and cachous, and 
cinnamon, and tobacco, 

“And the caraway, and the anise, and 
the cardamon, and all seeds after their 
kind; 

“And for that shalt thou be unclean, 
whosoever cheweth them shall be un- 
clean for three score and six days.” 

It recalis W. S. Gilbert’s assurance in 
his preface to the sanguinary “Bab 
Ballads,” that “few, if any, are founded 
upon fact,” The maxims have to do 
mainly with the relations of the sexes, 
and though sheer (not “shear”’) non- 
sense, there is an occasional touch of 
quaint philosophy. (“The Maxims of 
Noah.” By Gillett Burgess. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 


“Happy Prince and Other Fairy Tales” 


Here is a fabric of starry jewels and 
fine threads of gold woven upon the 
looms of Fairyland by a weaver of 
dreams who found so much beauty in 
the world, that his simplest story needs 
no Gargantuan grotesque to emphasize 
by antithesis the sweetness of his 
characters. Oscar Wilde was, in truth, 
debtor both to the Greeks and the bar- 
barians, but above his pagan love for 
the splendor of lambent gems, rare 
fabrics, rich colors, flowers, fantasies, 
there shines a clear, untroubled ray of 
the Divine.” “The Happy Prince and 
Other Fairy Tales” are not stories for 
children to read so much as they are 
stories to be read to children—stories 
that should be read to children. Seek 
for the Leaden Heart and the Little 
Dead Swallow; listen while the Night- 
ingale sings, “Like water bubbling 
from a silver jar” as she gives her life 
to encrimson a lover’s rose; ponder 
with the Selfish Giant in his garden, or 
bend with the Young King above the 
waves where the ebon slave dives for 
the pearls of Ormuz: follow the Star 
Child’s feet, or with the fisherman 
commune and hear the whisperings of 
his soul; and you have traveled a faery 
vale indeed along whose path of rare 
adventuring bloom the flowers of sun- 
rise land. You have heard the slum- 
brous murmur of remote and ancient 
seas. Forgotten cities herald your ap- 
proach. You taste again the thrill of 

















childhood’s anticipation, You again be- 
come angry at injustice and happy 
when good fortune cheers your fay 
comrades. 
a smaller hand. Perhaps, you lead a 
tiny, inquisitive giant through these 
happy mazes. If so, it is well, for 
above each kindly story shines the 
light, the Great Light, against a back- 
ground of gold filagree jewelled with 


Perchance, in your hand is | 


sea-blue sapphires and aflame with | 


pomegranate buds. The pot of honey 
and the jug of milk are yours again. 
(“The Happy Prince and Other Tales.” 
By Oscar Wilde. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 
“Hans Andersen’s Fairy-Tales” 

With what sweet melancholy the 
“grown-up” reader delves into the del- 
icate mysticism of ‘Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales.” What memories it brings 
of childhood evenings, when the snow 
frosted the windows and 2 gale blew at 
the pane, and the firelight flickered 
over the pages and pictures of little 
Kay and the Snow-Queen and little 
Karen with her magic red shoes, and 
the Ugly Duckling who grew up to be 
a Swan, and the shadows in the corners 
became elves who rode on the merry 
fire gleams! Hans Andersen’s gift was 
a& wondrous thing. He spoke to the 
hearts of children with the true spirit 
of gold; he spoke to the heart of the 
adult with his imagination, his philoso- 
phy, his tolerance. For Hans Andersen 
had the true soul of youth, shadowed 
with the wisdom of the ages. It is still 
a delight to fare forth with Kay and 
Gerda, for the childhood sweetness of 
them; but how much clearer the adult 
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vision that sees behind the fairy gla- 
mour the true beauty of the tales. 
new edition, frames with striking illus- 
trations, in color and clack and white, 
by W. Heath Robinson, gives a new 
value to the old tales, (‘Hans Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales.” Henry Holt & Co.) 
Combination Mother ‘Goose 
Artists find fertile fields for their 
imaginations in the jingles of Mother 
Goose, although oft times they forget 
to appeal to the childish mind, and 
therefore lose the real purpose of the 
rhymes, But Fanny Cory and Mother 
Goose make an ideal combination. The 
colored illustrations will bring the 
tinkling laughter of childhood, and the 
graceful decorations will assist in their 
artistic development. (“Fanny Cory’s 
Mother Goose.” Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Children’s Christmas Books 

Christmas, children and fairies—the 
three go together as naturally as the 
turkey and the cranberry sauce. And 
where would the fairies be if it were 
not for good old Mother Goose and the 
Brothers Grimm? Little Red Riding 
Hood, Cinderella, Hansel and Gretel, 
and all the other little folk who have 
enriched literature not merely through 
their original introduction, but through 
the infinite variety of suggestion which 
they have furnished for entertainers 
of children through the centuries, can- 
not be introduced to the babies too 
early in life. These are days of real- 
ism, and the hard facts of the world are 
being dished up for the children a 
little earlier each year. They are not 
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Lady~ Laughter 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


The Barbour holiday book this season is a real pleasure-giving combina- 
tion. The colored illustrations, the beautiful binding, the excellent letter- 
press, the page decorations, and the title, “Lady Laughter,” are all in per- 


fect harmony with the story, 
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allowed to forget, almost from the kin- 
dergarten days, that the time must 
come when they will have to do the 
work of men and women, and what 
with sloyd, and domestic science, and 
arts and crafts work, and all the other 
intensely practical things forced into 
their little brains, it is more than ever 
necessary that there should be opened 
up to them at the earliest moment an- 
other world than this—-a world of the 
imagination, peopled by folk who are 
not acquainted with the currency of 
mundane affairs, but deal in spells and 
potions, jewels and pots of gold. The 
fairy tales of the Brothers Grimm have 
come out in new Christmassy clothes, 
in an atractive volume illustrated by 
Hope Dunlap. Most of the pictures 
are in colors, not gaudy for the sake of 
brilliance itself, but with an artistic 
sense of the point of the story. And 
pictures are hardly less important than 
the tale itself, when the story is to 
be read by, or to, the mind which 
finds it difficult to grasp that which the 
eye does not see, Seeing is believing, 
for children even more than for the 
grown-ups, and in the pictures by Hope 
Dunlap there is real assistance for the 
child to believe in fairies with Peter 
Pan. 

Perhaps mother and father do not 
believe in allowing the little mind to 
wander too far into the realms of fancy. 
[f so, there is another little book which 
will stimulate the imagination almost 
as well, and while it deals with scenes 
unknown to most children, it still has 
a solid foundation. It is a story of the 
life of a little Mexican girl, ‘“Lucita” or 
“Little Light.” It has not to do with the 
unhappy Mexico of the last few years, 
but of those days when all was peace- 
ful, at least on the surface, and while 
is a touch of excitement con- 
cerning an Indian raid, and a few sim- 


ilar little diversions to keep the tale | 
| from being too tame, 
enough and realistic story to please the } 


most exacting parents. 
Then again, perhaps the fond parents 
feel that something with a substan- 
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tial moral would be the thing for their 
lively offspring, with a tendency, pos- 
Sibly, for inadvertent mischief—for is 
not all the mischief of baby days mere 
accident after all. For these “The 
Good-Naughty Book” has been cleverly 
designed. It is a series of little stories 
of everyday boys and girls, coming 
right home. Its unique feature is the 
makeup. Beginning at one side of the 
book are the stories of the good little 
folk, but if stories of the other kind 
are wanted, all you have to do is turn 
the book over, and immediately the 
back becomes the front, and the doings 
of the naughty ones are recorded. Its 
novelty recommends it. Like the Mex- 
ican story mentioned above, it is pro- 
fusely illustrated, the quality of the 
pictures reminding the grown-ups 
what an improvement has been made in 
this direction since they were children. 

(“Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” Hlustrated 
by Hope Dunlap. “Tittle Light.” By 
Ruth Gaines; illustrated by Maginel 
Wright Enright. “The Goody-Naughty 
Book.” By Sarah Cory Rippey; illus- 
trated by Blanche Fisher Wright. Rand: 
McNally & Co.) 


“Mother and the Child” 


Chere is no clearer sign of the sanity 
of the present time than the tendency 
to speak plainly of things which were 
regarded not long ago as Subjects only 
for discussion behind the locked doors 
of the clinic. It is not many years since 
the subject of the bearing of children 
was taboo in decent circles. The pro- 
Spective mother went into retirement 
and shuddered at the thought of per- 
sons knowing her condition. The pe- 
riod when a woman is most in need of 
cheerful companionship and the society 
of her friends, to say nothing of fresh 
air and exercise, she passed practically 
in hiding. Now, there is a constant 
flood of literature upon the subject of 
the bearing and rearing of children, 
sex hygiene is taught in the schools of 
several of the largest cities, and no 
more is it considered immoral to en- 
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lighten the young girl and the adoles- 
cent boy as to the life functions, but 
quite to the contrary. Verily, we are 
casting out the devils of false modesty 
and superstition! ‘“‘The Mother and the 
Child” is a new book by a physician 
who in plain, untechnical language, 
gives expert advice on the various as- 
pects of the subject. “Throughout,” 
says the author, “I have tried to em- 
phasize the supreme importance of 
common sense and simplicity. We live 
in an age of so much unrest and facile 
distraction, that it is essential for the 
mothers of the race, at least, to get 
back—not to stagnation, for I belteve 
with all my heart in progress—but to 
the knowledge and practice of the ways 
of nature in those things which most 
intimately concern nature.’ With this 
as his basis the work cannot fail to 
contain much wisdom for those for 
whom it is written. With so much that 
is sane in its pages, one shudders to 
find in the Hst of “medicines useful to 
have in the house,’ phenacetin, asperin 
and paragoric. However, as there is no 
suggestion that they should ever be 
used, perhaps they are intended merely 
as reminders of a former barbaric 
school of medicine. (“The Mother and 
the Child.’ By Norman Barnesby, M. D. 
Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Walt Mason’s “Rippling Rhymes” 

There are few men who are better 
examples than is Walt Mason of the 
truth of the Bmerson remark about 
men wearing a path to your door if 
vou have something they really want, 
if it be only a mouse-trap. Walt Mason 
has been warbling for many years in 
his rhymes that look like prose but are 
never prosy, and sound like poetry but 
are never elusive. Years ago these 
little bits of homely philosophy in 
jingle used to appear sporadically here 
and there, and whenever and wherever 
they appeared people began to talk 
ahout them, More publications wanted 
them, Walt Mason was syndicated. To- 
day, there are probably more news- 
papers publishing daily one of these 
bits of verse in disguise than use any 
other single feature. The path has heen 
worn to Walt Mason’s door, and the 
thing he had to sell was hardly more 
than a mousetrap—a trap for the pes- 
tiferous annoyances that, when they 
are snapped up in the bit of laughter 
that lurks in the last line almost every 
time, are seen to be of no importance 
after all, but just a reflected grouch. 
To try to write a critical analysis of 
Walt Mason would be almost as sacri- 
ligious as to criticize the apple pie of 
bovhood days, or the biscuits that 
mother used to make, so from the vol- 
ume entitled “Rippling Rhymes, to suit 
the times, all sorts of themes embrac- 
in’; some gay, some sad, some not so 
bad, as written by Walt Mason,” here 
is a sample, just by way of a flavoring 
extract: 

I shot an arrow into the air; it fell in the 
distance, T knew not where. till a neigh- 
bor said that it killed his ealf. and I had 
to pay him six and a half ($6.50). I bought 
some poison to slav some rats. and a 
neighbor swore that it killed his eats: anda 
rather than argue across the fence, I naid 
him four dollars and fiftw cents ($4.50). 
One night I set sailing a toy balloon. and 
hoped it would soar till it reached the 
moon: but the candle fell out on a farm- 
er’s straw, and he said T must settle or go 
to law. And that is the way with the 
random shot: it never hits in the pron*r 
spot: and the joke you may spring, that 
vou think so smart. may leave a wound 
in some fellow’s heart.’’ 

According to the intimation in a 
prefatory page, the publication of the 
collection in book form is due to the 
persuasive powers of the secretary of 
state. (‘Rippling Rhymes.” By Walt 
Mason. A. C. McClurg Co.) 


“Uncle Sam, Worker Worker” 

“Tnele Sam, Wonder Worker” is a 
book that holds up well to its attrac- 
tive title. We laymen are likely to feel 
that the central government is a group 
of dull men disputing endlessly over 
such controversal things as tariff, or 
wool, or currency, or alien Jands. It is 
not so, however. At times there are 
men who get appointed to do interest- 
ing things that are more appealing. 
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The farmer gets the most benefit from 
the experiments of Uncle Sam: he is 
given the cattabu and the zebrass for 
new stock animals, cactus for them to 
feed on, is told to spare the skunk and 
shoot the house cat; he is given the 
citrange and tangelo for cold-resisting 
citrus fruits, and tree cotton which 
thrives in temperate zones. Uncle Sam 
does all these things for the farmer, 
and more which are to be found in 
“Uncle Sam, Wonder Worker.” The 
book is journalistic and easy in style, 
attractive in matter, and full of curious 
facts for the curious—that is for every 
one. (‘Uncle Sam, Wonder Worker.” 
By W. A. DuPuy. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 
“Flamehair, the Skald” 

There is a fascination about stories 
of the Norse that lures boyhood fancy 
as the open road lures the gypsy heart, 
Perhaps it is the fine courage that has 
become a tradition, perhaps it is the 
pulsing leap of hand to hand conflict, 
when men fought at one another’s 
throats, without mechanical ingenuity 
to assist in their primitive battles. It 
was strength against strength, courage 
against courage, and the stirring ro- 
mance of it summons elusive memories 
of rush-lit rooms and armored men, 
straight and clean, with the red blood 
of youth in their veins. So it is that 
even the older mind finds entertain- 
ment in “Flamehair, the Skald, “a ju- 
venile story by H. Bedford-Jones. Of 
course, Mr. Jones’ hero, Alfgar, the 
singer-fighter, does such wondrous 
feats with arms and love as the Frank 
Merriwells of our present day do on 
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the football field and at the college 
prom. It is all in the superlative, but 
there is much of the atmosphere of 
the red-blooded sagas to hoid the at- 
tention. (“Flamehair, the Skald.’ By 
H. Bedford-Jones. A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) 
Traveling With the Soul 

There are Several kinds of travelers— 
they who journey with their feet, they 
who go about with their eyes, they who 
travel with their minds, but rarer than 
all these are the ones who travel with 
their souls. There is entertainment in 
roaming with the witty observer, there 
is profit in following in the wake of the 
camera, but there is inspiration in 
reading the meditations of a man who 
has seen the world, not merely with the 
eyes of him who is quick to perceive 
the unusual in outward conditions, but 
who can sense the spirit of the place, 
what it has meant in the past, what it 
expresses today, not in terms of ships 
and railways, of shops and taxicabs, 
but in the heart of its unique entity. It 
is an elusive thing, and there are few 
who can so harmonize themselves with 
the intangible as to catch these thought 
waves. 

Verner Z. Reed, in large measure, 
possesses this faculty of acting as a 
human wireless for the voices of city, 
island, desert and sea. In a collection 
entitled “The Soul of Paris, and Other 
Essays” he has written several of the 
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finest prose poems of recent years. 
Paris he finds to be a phoenix among 
cities, distinguishing it thus from other 
noted cummunities: “It is not sunken 
in sleep, as Florence; it is not dying, 
as Venice; it has not fallen into playing 
with masks in which itself does not be- 
lieve, as Rome; it is not suffering from 
arrested spiritual and mental develop- 
ment, as London; it has not resigned 
itself to the stupor of sensuality, as 
Tunis.” He finds it a symbol of the 


progress of men upward, a world city © 
‘upon the plains and the huddled houses 


in the truest sense, with a spirit of 
universality not to be encountered else- 
where. 

Mr. Reed likewise is devoted to the 
Silent places of earth—in fact, it is 


when they are silent that he loves his , 


cities most, for then their real voices 
can be heard. So he is a true lover 
of the desert, with its vastness, its in- 
tense isolation, its elbow room for the 
soul that is big enough 
without being lonely. In 
Cities of the Dead’’ this idea is strong- 
ly developed, and the beauty of quie- 
tude assumes new charms as one en- 
ters into its delights with the calm 
philosopher, 


One of the quaintest fancies in the 
book is ‘Some _ Socialistic Estates,” 
wherein Mr. Reed takes a quiet fling 
at the various kinds of reform which 
are advocated under the term social- 
ism, not sarcastically nor in a spirit 
of antagonism, for his viewpoint is too 
sympathetic toward all mankind 
permit him to belittle the views of an- 
other. Yet he find a higher definition 
of socialism to which there are few 
who will not willingly subscribe, and 
then goes on to show how this philos- 
ophy has enabled him to take unto his 
own possession certain estates in the 
socialistic sense, scattered over various 
parts of the globe. The Taunus Forest 
in Germany is his, and he knows all its 
moods, doubtless, better than those who 
hold the actual title deeds. He tells 
of another estate, “over whose posses- 
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sion pigmy kings 
battles and spilled much human blood, 
yet which we acquired without money 
and without price, for we did not want 
to rule it.” This is the Rhine at Basle. 
Fhen Mr. Reed has estates in the New 
World at “the dividing place of the wa- 
‘ers of a continent in Colorado and 
New Mexico, the which he does not lo- 
cate definitely for his fellow travelers. 
Happiness is not a matter of geog- 
raphy,” he remarks, and one turns from 
his exquisite work with a new outlook 
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Magazines of the Month 
Christmas number of Harper’s con- 
tains as its opening story one of Henry 
Van Dyke’s mystic tales, “The Lost 
Boy.” Margaret Deland has the first in- 
stallment of a two-part story, “Turn 
About,” and Arnold Bennett’s new ser- 
-2l is given its opening chapters. Short 
stories, a few of which are in the Christ- 
mas atmosphere, include, “The Toy’s 
Little Day,” by Georgia Wood Pang- 
born, “The Wrackham Memoirs,” by 
May Sinclair, ‘Performing for Mat- 
thew,” by Clarence Day, Jr., “Corona- 
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have fought great | tion,” by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 


and “Mr. Brinkley to the Rescue,” by 
Elizabeth Jordan. Madame de Heger- 


|/mann-Lindercrone continues her “Dip- 


in Washington” series, 
article on 
“The Unchanging Girl,” Norman Dun- 


lomat’s Wife 


l can writes of “Australian Bypdths,”’ 


Henry Seidel Canby is rather sarcastic 
“The Luxury of Being Educated,” 
and Richard Le Gallienne makes “A 
Pilgrimage to Artes.” 


Good Christmas stories are difficult 








From “Adventures of Christopher Poe” 








to find, but at least one expects plot 
and reason in a Christmas novelette, 
but neither is to be found in the inef- 
fectual wandering of Molly Eliot Sea~- 
well whose “Betty’s Virginia Christ- 
mas” opens the Christmas edition of 
Lippincott’s. Short stories include “A 
Summer Santa Claus,” by Owen Oliver, 
“A Reward of Unrighteousness,” by J. 
W. Muller, ‘Pauline,’ by Clarence Bud- 
nzton Kelland, “Neighbors,” by Ethel 
Chapman Haring, “A Brown Study,” by 
William J. Lampton, and _ sketches, 
Trappers of Men,” by Samuel Scoville, 
Jr., “Extract from the Diary of a Re- 
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Browne’s Stories of Lincoln 

Is there anything new that can be 
said about Abraham Lincoin? It would 
seem that so far as mere historians 
are concerned—investigators no mat- 
ter how painstaking in the examina- 
tion of records and old documents— 
the available material regarding Lin- 
coln all must have been pretty thor- 
oughly worked out. In one respe.t, 
however, there is still much to he 
learned regarding the great President, 
and that is concerning his daily life, 
his relations with his intimates, and 
even with his casual acquaintances. 
His place in history is now perfectly 
defined. The true perspective long has 
been established. Yet, aside from the 
great statesman, there is that about the 
man which stimulates a great hunger 
to know more of his personal life, and 
while there are numerous isolated 
anecdotes in circulation, springing up 
from time to time, many authentic but 
mostly manufactured, there is probably 
only one work in which the personal 
side of the great man is brought out 
consistently and authoritatively. This 
is Francis Fisher Browne’s “The Every 
Day Life of Abraham Lincoln,” a new 
edition of which, revised and extended, 
has just been issued. 

It was just after the war that Mr. 
Browne published his first edition of 
this work, and only this year, jst be- 
fore his own death, in Santa Barbara. 
he completed the task of preparing the 
new one. In his introduction he says 
he has been able to obtain as late as 
this year, from men who knew Lincoln 
personally, new data for the book, for 
which in earlier Gays, great numbers 
of noted men had provided Mr. Browne 
with material. Yet it is a fortunate 
thing for the world that the author 
undertook so early his labor of love in 
gathering the reminiscences while they 
were still fresh in the minds of those 
concerned, Viewed through the mists 
of the years, simple incidents become 
surrounded with a sort of glorified aura 
which makes for reverence, but robs 
them of the quality which brings them 
close to the people of today. 

So this is the thing Mr. Browne did 
when he compiled his history of the 
every-day life of Jincoln—he wrote a 
framework of history merely that the 
incidents may each have their place 
firmly fixed, and then he intertwined 
with the great facts which were mak- 
ing history, the wealth of anecdotes 
furnished by those who had walked, 
and dined, and passed the time of day 
casually, or intimately, with Lincoln. 
Coming directly, as most of them did, 
from their source, and handled by the 
discriminating author with a full real- 
ization of the value of their simplicity, 
these present a human document the 
like of which is seldom to be found. 
(‘Every-Day Life of Lincoln.” By 
Francis Fisher Browne. Browne & 
Howell Co.) 
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filed notice of intention to make five-vear 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described. before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angelss, Cali- 
fornia, on the 24th day of December, 1913, 
at 9:30 o’clock a, m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Axel A. 
Ahlroth. Frank Schaffer, Lizzie Bray, all 
of Calabasas, Cal.; Joseph Anker, of Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

019119. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Lester D. 
Underhill, whose post-office address is 4318 
So, Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.. did, on 
the 17th day of ‘June, 1913, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and ‘Application, No. 
019179, to purchase the SWY%NWY, Section 
20. Township 1S., Range 18 W.., Mer- 
idijan and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3. 1878. and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
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Run Down the Following List of Tested and 
Approved Electric Appliances and Fit One 
to the Needs of Your Friend or Youself 


dison 


Domestic Iron 
Coffee Percolator 


EI Grillo 
El Tosto 


Heating Pad 
Toaster Stove 


lectricity 
Hot Plate 


Tea Kettle 

Frying Pan 

Foot Warmer 
Immersion Heater 


Tea Pot 


Milk Warmer 
Corn Popper 


Grid 


Food Warmer 
Shaving Mug 
Tea Samovar 


xistence 


Disc Stove 
Radiant Toaster 
Curling Iron 
Egg Boiler 
Traveler’s Stove 
Plate Warmer 


Coffee Pot 
Vibrator 

Vacuum Cleaner 
Utility Motor 
Water Heater 
Luminous Radiator 


Motor 
Chafing Dish 


Griddle Cake Cooker 


Traveler’s Iron 
Dining Room Set 
Cigar Lighter 


Southern California Edison Co. 


For 


Price or Demonstration Telephone Nearest Edison Office 





suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraise«, = 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.0u, +... 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn. statement on the 8rd day 
of February, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 19138. 

019242, Non-coal. 

NOTICE js hereby given that Josephine 
Brown Austin, whose post-office address 
is 481 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 30th day of June, 19138. 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019242, to purchase the 
NEYSW%, Section 24, Township 1 &., 
Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory. 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the timber 
estimated at $50.00, and the Iand $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 5th day of February, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at anv time before patent issues, bv 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice. alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Offiee at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct. 17, 1913. 

017653. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John Fitz- 
patrick, whose post-office address is Santa 
Moniea, California, did. on the 19th day of 
September, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 017653. to 
purchase tne N%SWY, SWYNWY, Sec- 
tion 14, Township 1 S., Range 20 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 5, 1878, 
and acts amendatory. known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law.” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$300.00, the stone estimaied at $180.00, and 
the land $120.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 30th day 
ot December, 1913, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 17, 1913. 

16192. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that George A. 
Beck, of Sawtelle, California, who, on 
Nov. 20. 1912, made Homestead Entry, No. 
016192, for SANWY, Sec. 29, EYNEM. Sec- 
tion 30. Township 1S., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year proof, to establish 
claim to the land abnve descrihed. hefore 
Register and Receiver, TT, S. T.and Office. 
at T.os Angeles, California. on the 5th day 
ret January. 1914 at 9:30 o'clock a.m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Louis L. 
Beck, of Sawtelle, California; Chancey 


Sewing Machine 











METAPHYSICAL 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Free Reading Room 
910-914 Black 
IN. W:: Cor. 
A1715. 


viembership Dues 25c per month, 
Stock of Sale. 


Building 
and Hill 


Jam. 


4th 
Phone Home 


\ 


to 8 p.m. 


Large Books for 


Eleanor M. Reesberg, Librarian 
Stella M. Starr, Assistant Librarian 
Zona-May Beall, Secretary 


The Epicure’s Delight 
50c NOON LUNCHEON 


WITH CHOICE OF DRINKS 


CAFE BRISTOL 


4th and Spring 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and [Insurance 


r~ sy : 
Gar REALTY Covonstin 


Los, ANGELES: 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec'y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 


MEE 
ANA MINES2 Bo CO. | 
REAL ESTATE. 


SS” 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street. 


BEKINS 


Fire-Froef Storage 
250 South Broadway 


— 


PHONES: 


Home 
60478; 


Main 
2875 





Rubbell, of Santa Monica, Cal.: Edward 
Mollus, of Los Angeles, Cal.: Rolla Gran- 
nis, of Sawtelle, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
07470. Non-coal. 

Nov. 12, 1913. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Marie V. 
Elliott, deserted wifs and avent of James 
G. Elliott. of Calabasas. California. who, 
on Dec. 4. 1909, mare Homestead Wnutry, 
No. 07470, for Lot 2, SWYNEY, Section 24, 
Township 1 N., Range 18 W., S. B. Merid- 
ian. has filed notice of intention to make 
three-year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. on the 3ist day of De- 
cemhber. 1913. at 9:30 o’celock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Sadie M. 
Horton, Ray Horton, George W. Morrison, 
Jackson Tweedy, all of Calabasas, Cali- 


fornia. 
FRANK BUREN. Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 18, 1913. 

075548. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John 
George Richter. of Cornell, California, 
who, on Mav 14, 1912, made Homestead 
Entry. No. 015548. for FUNEY, Section 8, 
Township 1 58., Range 18 W., S. B. Merid- 
ian. has filed notice of intention to make 
final three-year proof. to establish clam 
to the land above described, before Regis- 
ter and Receiver. U. S. Land Offiee, at 
Los Angeles. California, on the 6th day 
of Tanuarv, 1914, at 9:36 o'clock a. m. 

Claimant rames as witnesses: FWrank 
FT.) Miureller, TIosenh Bawer. Nathan Wise, 
Charles H. Haskell. all of Cornell, Cali- 


fornia. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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This afternoon at the Hotel Alex- 
andria Mrs. Jack Foster of West 
Twenty-eighth street will entertain at 


thé dansant in compliment to Miss 


and also for Miss Louise Hunt, 
is to make her debut 


Members of the younger set who have 
ben asked include Miss Sally McFar- 
land, Miss Juliet Boileau, Miss Kath- 
erine Chichester, Miss 
Johnson, Miss Amy Busch, 
bertine Pendleton, Miss Aileen Mc- 
Carthy, Miss Constance Byrne, Miss 
Ruth Winslow, who is Miss Drake’s 
house guest, and Messrs. Morgan 
Adams, Paul Grimm, Nat Head, Wil- 
liam E. Reid, John Lake Garner, 
Wells Morris, Maynard MecfFie, Paul 
Herron, James Horan, Arnold Salis- 
pury, John Rankin and Craig Mc- 
Clure. 


next 


This afternoon Mrs. Randolph Hunt- 
ington Miner 
Alexandria in honor of her niece, Miss 


dansant. Next week Miss Drake will 
be guest of honor at the dancing party 
planned by her aunt and uncle, Mrs. 


Mary Wilcox Longstreet and Mr. Al- | 


fred Wilcox, and at a luncheon to be 

given by Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny. 
This evening Dr. and Mrs. West 

Hughes are entertaining with a dinner 


and dance at the Annandale Country | 


Club, their guests being Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley Tolhurst, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
P, McReynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Lee A. 
Phillips and Dr. and Mrs. Walter Lind- 
ley. 


Mr. and Mrs. William L. Graves gave 
a dinner party Thursday evening in 
compliment to Miss Kate Van Nuys, 
daughter of Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, who 
with her mother recently returned from 
the east. 


Friday evening Miss Daphne Drake 
and Miss Helen Jones were guests of 
honor at the pretty dancing party with 
which Miss Katherine Johnson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Johnson, Jr., 
entertained. The house was bright with 
holiday decorations, and the holiday 
suggestion was carried out in all the 
appointments, 


Mr. and Mrs. William Howard Thomas 
have returned from their honeymoon 
trip to Honolulu. Mrs. Thomas was 
Miss Elizabeth Bishop. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester Montgomery of 
Berkeley Square entertained Thursday 
evening with an informal dancing 
party at their home, 


At seven o’clock Wednesday evening, 
in the presence of relatives only, Miss 
Evangeline Gray, daughter of Judge 
and Mrs. Wheaton A. Gray, became the 
bride of Mr. Chester W. Judson of 
San Francisco, the service being read 
by the Reverend George Davidson, rec- 
tor of St. John’s Episcopal Church, at 
the family home on Kingsley Drive. 
The drawing room was a-blossom with 
American Beauty roses, while pink 
Killarneys and masses of fernery were 
used in the other rooms. The bride 
wore a gown of white brocaded satin, 
draped on the left side with a cascade 
of Macross Irish lace, and the decolleté 
bodice was fashioned entirely of lace. 
The wedding veil of rose lace was fash- 
ionel heneath the braids with clusters 
of cranze blossoms, instead of in the 
conventioral drape or cap effect. The 
bridal bouquet was a shower of white 
orchids, lilies of the vaHey and cycla- 
men. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Alton Som- 
ers, brother-in-law and sister of the 
bride, came down from San Francisco 
to act as attendants. Mr. and Mrs. 


week, | dinner 


| Judson left for a short honeymoon trip | 
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| after the wedding dinner. They will re- 


turn here for a brief stay with Judge 
and Mrs. Gray before leaving for a five 


| months’ Huroepean tour. 
Helen Jones and Miss Daphne Drake, | 


who 


Katherine , 
Miss Al- © 


' by a dance 








' eighth 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Llewellyn Cheney 
of 15 Berkeley Square entertained at 
Thursday evening for ten 
friends. Jonquils and narcissus made 
springtime decorations for the winter 
table. After dinner the party enjoyed 
the dance given by the Chester Mont- 
gomerys. 


Miss Eleanor Banning, who has re- 
turned from Miss Head's school at 
Berkeley to pass the holidays with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hancock 
Banning of Wilmington, will be the 
guest of honor at a dinner dance to 
be given by Mrs. Eugene Ives Decem- 


| ber 29, dinner to be served at the hos- 


pitable Ives home at Shorb, followed 
at the Midwick club, 


; sie i which is also to be the scene of one 
is giving a tea at the |, 


of Mrs. Ives’ informal affairs this 


| evening, 
Daphne Drake, and the young guests | 


who have been bidden will enjoy thé | 
i Mrs. 


After a brief visit with Mr. and 
Rufus H. Herron, who have 
opened their home on West Twenty- 
street, Lieutenant William 
Hamilton Toaz has rejoined his ves- 
sel at Portsmouth, preparatory to 
sailing for Panama. In his absence, 
Mrs. Toaz wil remain here as the 


guest of her parents. 


Major and Mrs. Andrew James 
Copp, Jr., are receiving the felicita- 
tions of their friends over the arrival 
of a small son. 


Members of the younger set enjoy- 
ed the informal tea given by Mrs. 
Cornelius Welles Pendleton and Miss 
Albertine Pendleton Sunday  after- 
noon at their home in St. Andrews 
place, in honor of Miss Helen Jones. 


Invitations are out for the recep- 
tion and dance with which Mrs, Sum- 
ner P. Hunt will mark the debut of 
her daughter, Miss Louise Hunt. The 
affair will take place Saturday after- 
noon, December 20, at the Ebell club- 
house. 


Miss Daphne Drake and Miss Helen 
Jones shared honors at the dinner 
dance given Tuesday evening by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Threkheld Bishop 
and Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff. 
Dinner was served at the Holterhoff 
home in West Adams street, where 
covers Were laid for fifty-six at tables 
decorated with American Beauty 
roses, cornflowers and satin ribbon. 
After the dinner the guests adjourn- 
ed to the Bishop home, where dancing 
was enjoyed. 


Mrs. Joseph Sartori and Miss Juli- 
ette Boileau gave the first of a series 
of afternoon affairs Wednesday, when 
they entertained with a delightfully 
appointed tea for Mrs. Harry Weir. 


| Receiving with the hostesses and the 


guest of honor were Mrs. P. S. Rishel, 
Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, Mrs. Al- 
lan C. Balch, Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, 
Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mrs. George J. Denis, 
Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Paul Chandler, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Cook, Miss Daphne Drake, Miss Con- 
stance Byrne and Miss Sarah Clark. 
Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs. Sar- 
tori gave a dinner for twelve guests 
at their home on West Twenty-eighth 
street. 


Mrs. Fred O. Johnson of West 
Twenty-eighth street has sent out 
ecards for a reception Friday after- 
noon, December 19. 


Mrs. William Fonsall, Mrs. Samuel! 
Bonsall and Mrs, Thomas P. Newton 
will hold a reception at the home of 


December 13, 1913 





, Robimson Co. 


~—~Broadway and Third— 


Men Gifts! 


Men Like— 
Gifts of Leather— These! 


p ULLMAN slippers of soft leather—and leather 
cased; leather cased trouser and coat hangers; 
a shoe horn, shaving brush, shoe polisher— 

neatly, attractively cased in leather. 

Then there are brushes—of every sort—in every sort 

of leather case—ready for travel. 

And shoe bags, key rings, tobacco pouches—in fine 

leathers—men gifts. 


Ribbon Gifts-- 
And Ribbons that Fashion 
Into Lovely Gifts! 





NE of the new Bayadere sashes—or sashes Rom- 
anesque—a lovely gift. 
And enough of these exquisitely brocaded 
flower-designed ribbons for a broad soft girdle—a 
smart vest to wear with sombre tailored suits;— 
there’s a gift suggestion. 
Then in Louis XVI, bouquet patterned—dainty rib- 
bons—there are dressing table suggestions—lovely 
for Christmas,—pin cushions, bags, work baskets rib- 
bon trimmed. 


eA Winter Drink 





When chilled by a drive during 
the crisp weather of winter, a glass 
of Ginger Ale produces a warmth 


that is satisfying and healthful. 


now—hbefore you forget it. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
| Cold Storage Company 


P. O, Box 643—Station “C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
‘Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 


Order a case of Puritas Ginger Ale 
| 
| 
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the latter, 931 West Adams _ street, 
Friday afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. George I. Cochran 
have left for a stay in New York, to 
be gone until January. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Green and 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Bishop motored 
to Coronado last Week. 


Duke and Duchess de Richelieu, 
who have been in Los Angeles for a 
short stay, are now established at 
Hotel del Coronado. 


Among the guests from Los Angeles 
who are enjoying the delights of Cor- 
onado are Mrs. Giles Kellogg, Miss 
Kellogg, Mrs. M. S. Crawford, Miss 
Gertrude Crawford, Miss Elsie Craw- 
ford, Mr. Richard Crawford and Mr. 
John A. Pruisen. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913, 


018625. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Alice D. 
Dorn, whose post-office address is 1126 4th 
Ave., Los Angeles, California, did, on the 
23th day of April, 1913, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
018625, to purchase the SWYNWX, Section 
18, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, Known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00. and 
the land at $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 17th 
day of December, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver. U. 8S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 5. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 
018728. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that John H. 
Skegges, whose post-office address is 122 
S. Mariposa Avenue, Los Angeles, 


Section 36, Township 1N., Range 17 W., 


S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- | 
der the provisions of the act of June 8, | 


1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
Jand and.stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8lst day of January, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Dec. 4, 1913. 

02272, 


NOTICE is hereby given that Emery 
Lessijah, of Santa Monica, California, 
who, on November 17, 1908, made Home- 
stead Iintry, No. 15061, Serial No. 02272, for 
NW, Section 23, Township 1 §., Range 
20 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five-year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 22nd day of January, 1914, at 9:30 
o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John H. 
Mundell, of Box 306, Santa Monica, Cal.; 
Jacob Richter, of Sawtelle, California; 
Frank Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal.: Nora 
Mundell, of Box 3206, Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Non-coal. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 19138. 

019273. Non-eoal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Ellis 
Bashore, whose post-office address is 1447 
12th St., Santa Monica, California, did. on 
the 2nd day of July, 1913, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No 
019273, to purchase the NEYNWY, NWi 
NE, Section 20. Township 1 S8., Range 
ig W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of June 
3. 1878. and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 


| 





Cal., | 
did, on the 10th day of May, 1913, file in | 
this office Sworn Statemént and Applica- | 
tion, No. 018728, to purchase the SY4~SW, | 








eee Sie 


No State, 
County or 
City Taxes 


are required to be paid on money 
you have on deposit in a savings 
account with the SECURITY. 


Savings accounts in this bank 
are, by law, free and exempt from 
such taxes to the depositor. 


Consider this well before making 
an investment. 4% on savings 
accounts, in the end, may amount 
to more than 6% in some taxable 
investment. 


The SECURITY pavs 4% on Te 
The SECURITY pays 4% on 
Term Savings Accounts, which is 
credited twice a year. 3% and 2% 
on other accounts which will be 
explained to you if you request. 


LC<GURITY TRUST 
&= SAVINGS EAN KK. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 


THE HOMEPHONE 


is as much a part of South- 
ern California as her golden 
oranges, her blue skies and 
her purple mountains. It 
was eStablished by and for 
Los Angeles people. The 
Contract Dept. is F-98. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
710 ae, @live St. 


Sporting 
Goods for 
CHRISTMAS 


“ALL HOEGEE GOODS ARE 
CHRISTMAS GOODS” 


Automobiling 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Athletic 


JUVENILE VEHICLES 
BICYCLES 


The WM. H. HOGEE CO. Inc. 


138-42 So. Main 


appraised, at $200.00, the stone estimated 
at $100.00, and the land $100.00: that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 6th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 














The Gifts that Please 


able apparel gifts for men and boys—and women. 


: In this store you will find hundreds of useful and suit- 


Umbrellas 
Mufflers 
Collar Bags 
Suspenders 
Toilet Sets 
Hats 

Desk Sets 
Belts 


Hand Luagage 
Walking Sticks 
Coat Sweaters 
Bath Slippers 
Handkerchiefs 
Leather Novelties 
Military Brushes 
Fansy Vests 


House Coats 


Neckwear 

Eath Robes 
Gloves 

Smoking Jackets 
Silk Half Hose 


SPRING 
STRERT , 


AT 
THIRD 


Desmonds 


Ot Interest to Women 


We are making the highest grade of coats and suits at popular prices. We 
do not require any deposits, feeling fully assured that we can please you. 
One trial order will convince you. 


— 
75> 
4 ~ c 


I. HERZBERG, Ladies’ Tailor — 


444 S. Broadway 
Home Phone A-1085 


Parmelee-Dohrmann Bldg. 
Rooms 601-2-4 


ALEX. MacKEIGAN 
COMPANY 
(Established in Los Angeles 1893) 
Business Property - Suburban Acreage 

Long Term Ground Leases 

415-416 VAN NUYS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 
60591 Main 3400 


FREE TICKET 


Good 
ereat 
from 
order, 


for introductory free admission and skating for one person at the 
Mammoth Broadway Rink, 1037 South Broadway. Only one accepted 


Same person. Good music, new rink, new skates. Absolutely good 


(Cut This Coupon Out) 


DEVELOP AND ENJOY YOURSELF----SKATE 


Hotel del Coronado Coronado’s gay Winter season is in full 

CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA swing. The social calendar is crowded 

: With brilliant events. Banquets, balls, 

American Plan dinner parties and other social affairs 

keep guests delightfully interested. The 

weekly afternoon tango teas and danc- 

es are immensely popular. 
Polo Season Opens January 1. 

Write for Booklet, 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal, 

H. EF. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct. 17, 1913. 
016975. Non-coal. 
NOTICE ts hereby given that Frank R. 
McReynold, whose post-office address is 
308 Federal Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 


praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 31st day of December, 
1913, before Register and Receiver, U. §S 


fornia. did, on the 28rd day of November, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016975. to purchase 
the SEYSEY, Section 17, Township 1 S., 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value at might be fixed by ap- 


Land Office, at 10:00 o’clock a. m., at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at Hberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 














By Caroline Reynolds 
Although Cosmo Hamilton has enun- 
ciated no great new truths in his play, 
“The Blindness’ of 


though many of his arguments lack 
proper foundation to iend them real 
value, there is so much worth listening 
to, so much of earnest effort apparent 
in the drama, that the audience of 
Sunday night, which witnessed the 
production at the Majestic theater, be- 
came an insult to the intelligent. It 
was obvious that the advertisement 
that the play would deal with the sex 
problem in a new way brought to the 
theater many prurient minds in search 
of a sensation, and the disappointment 
of these crude, shallow, sensation- 
seeking mediocrities was painfully 
demonstrated through giggles and 
snickers at moments when only the 
raw, ugly souls of life could find rea- 
son for mirth. How terribly such peo- 
Ple condemn themselves, revealing to 
all who will look the common clay of 
which they are fashioned. And it was 
not the men who laughed in the ma- 
jority of cases—it was women! Los 
Angeles has cause to be bitterly 
Ashamed for such an audience—and it 
is much more bitter to be ashamed for 
a thing than ashamed of it. 

To return to the play. Mr. Hamilton 
has put into a dramatic situation and 
a large number of words a problem 
that has been presented to mothers and 
fathers for solution in the last decade. 
It is a preachment for the enlighten- 
ment of our youth, our boys and girls 
who are left to acquire the primal facts 
of life through the murky byways of 
adolescent minds which revel in the 
suggestive. And there could be no sug- 
gestion, where there is truth, there 
could be no curiosity to seek unhealth- 
ful information, were there knowledge. 
This is the gist of Mr. Hamilton’s play. 
For bringing his argument home he 
uses the household of a kindly and 
righteous Vicar, whose religion is 
brotherhood. To the Vicar is sent a 
wayward boy, whose natural hot blood 
is mistaken for viciousness. Through 
the fine friendship of the man for the lad, 
the youngster begins to find himself. 
The Vicar’s daughter, Effie, a pretty 
English maid, as sweet as a rose in a 
hedgerow, and Archie, the boy, find 
that life has taken on a new meaning 
since they have looked into each other’s 
eyes. With the old hallucination that 
innocence must necessarily mean ig- 
norance, Effie has been given no ink- 
ling of the mysteries of sex; and at 
seventeen is supposed to be as unknow- 
ing as a child of seven. The Vicar has 
quite believed in this attitude, until 
the wrong of it is brought home when 
one of the village girls returns to him, 
and tells him that she is the mother of 
an illegitimate child, and that the man 
who has cast her off blames not him- 
self, not the girl, for the gratification 
of their natural instincts—he blames 
the fact that Mary Ann was left in ig- 
norance and did not know enough to 
defend herself against him. And then 
the Vicar, seeing a new light, insists 
that his wife shall unfold to Effie, as 
gently but as plainly as possible, the 
beauty and purpose of sex, and the ne- 
cessity for a girl keeping herself unde- 
filed for the one man. 

The mother promises, 
lived so long in the shadow of false 


Virtue,” and al- 


modesty that she falters, and does not | 


tell the girl. Archie has gone to Lon- 
don for a day with a school chum. 
fle innocently waits in his bedroom half 
the night for him, and when he re- 
turns the following morning, goes in to 


him, and only in her nightdress and 
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but she has | 
'the script contains such minute direc~- 


ref- | 





dressing gown, to hold him to account 
for his absence. With unconscious 


| passion she declares her love for him, | 


and the Vicar opens the door to find 
them locked in each other’s arms. Nat- 
urally, the Vicar draws but one con- 
clusion, especially as he thinks Effie 
knows into what a compromising posi- 
tion she has put herself. But the inno- 
cence of the youngsters is proved by 
the mother’s confession that she has 
neglected to prepare Effie, and there 
is the usual happy ending. Mr. Ham- 
ilton makes a glaring error in his char- 
acterization of Effie. No girl, however 
innocent, but what has certain in- 
stincts at the age of seventeen. If she 


is a healthy, normal being, she is al- | 
ready a woman, and with the develop- | 


ment of the sex instinct, she also has an 


innate refinement that would not per- | 


mit her to show herself to any man, in- 
deed hardly to her own father, in the 
scanty attire that Effie affects. 

By the time a little girl is seven, if 
she have any trace of refinement, she 
develops modesty—which Effie does not 
at the age of seventeen. Girls and boys 
should be told—there can be no ques- 
tion of that—-of their bodies as well as 
their souls, but surely Mr. Hamilton 
would not have us believe that ignor- 
ance is so much to blame for the mis- 
fortunes of girls who yield to passion. 
Of course, the sex instinct is the prim- 
al thing in nature; the maternal is at 
once a girl’s wonder and her curse, for 
it is the maternal ofttimes, the desire 
to gratify every desire of the man she 
loves, which leads a girl into mistakes. 
But with this instinct, there is another 
—the instinct to guard herself, to Keep 
her body untouched, to hold herself as 
sacred until she enters the state of 
wifehood, and then to yield herself, not 
as a sacrifice, but as a glorious tribute. 
Effie was an innocent girl, her shel- 
tered life would make her more than 
commonly so; but, surely, from her in- 
heritance of grace and beauty and re- 
finement, she would not have been the 
Effie Mr. Hamilton portrays. The play 
is an interesting one—a little inclined 
to be talky at moment, and a little less 
illuminating than it would have been 
had Mr. Hamilton’s original version 
been used. 

The best player in the organization 
is Pollie Emery, who supplies the com- 
edy of the piece as Cookie. Frank El- 
liott makes an excellent Vicar as a 
whole, except when he attempts to de- 
liver lines that have a real significance, 
when he becomes oratorical and misses 
their meaning. The Effie of Vera Fuller 
Mellish is a disappointment. She has 
not that delicate, rosebud innocence 
that the playwright intended; there is 
a touch of the bold in her appearance 
and in her speech that destroys much 
of the atmosphere of the scenes be- 
tween Effie and Archie. The latter 
role ig capitally played by young Ruth- 
erford Hermann, who is a bit inclined 
to explosive speech, but who has in- 
telligence and fire. There are minor 
roles performed with no great quality. 


“little Miss Brown” at the Burbank 


If imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
then the Burbank company is certainly 
rendering tribute at the feet of the 
traveling company which presented 
“Tittle Miss Brown” at the Majestic a 
month or two ago. Or, it may be that 


tions as to the characterization of sev- 
eral roles, that there is no chance for 
originality. The most striking simi- 
larity is found between Morgan Wal- 
lace and the actor who personated the 


‘hotel clerk in the traveling production. 


Mr. Wallace would have done far bet- 
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N. B. Blackstone Co. 


Fine Furs 
Reliability--Moderate Prices 


Furs, like diamonds and other gems, are so often imitated that it behooves 
buyers to choose their furs from establishments of unquestioned reliability. 
Blackstone’s for years has been the recognized headquarters for fine furs, 
as here are shown only the choicest selected skins. 


Our present showing is rich in ail that Fashion or good taste may 
suggest 

SCARFS, MUFFS and COMPLETE SETS in Mole, Mink, Ermine, 
Skunk, Black Fox, Skunk Raccoon, German Fitch, Red Fox, Leopard, Etc. 


All Fur Coats Reduced 25 % 


955.00 “PREM SEAL COATS.25603. 15. 
$87.50 CARACUL COATS, $65.65. 
$150.00 SABLE SQUIRREL COATS, $112.50. 
$175.00 SCOTCH MOLE COATS, $131.25. 
$200.00 LEOPARD COATS, $150.00. 
Others up to $625.00 at the same ratio. 


Christmas Umbrellas 
For Men---For Women 


As a gift an Umbrella has few competitors. 

It is not subject to Fashion’s whim, to be cast aside for a newer style; 
it endures. 

For gift buyers we have bought most extensively this season. 

WOMEN’S COLORED SILK UMBRELLAS, natural wood handles, 
some silver tipped, up from $2.75. 

WOMEN’S BLACK SILK UMBRELLAS, with crook or long straight 
handles, up from $38.00. 

MEN’S SILK UMBRELLAS, with crook or banquet handles, up from $3. 

Add Umbrellas to your list. 


318-320 SOUTH BROADWAY 
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The PEASE BROTHERS 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


bids you WELCOME and 
suggests that from their 
diversified assortment a 
most appropriate gift selec- 
tion may be made. 
640-646 South Hill St. 
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S. BECK 
Bonds & Stocks Bought for Spot Cash 
Also Money Advanced on Stocks and 

Bonds and Discount Bills l 
References: First Natl, Bank, Globe 
Savings Bank, Merchants Natl. Bank 
309 Lissner Bldg., Los Angeles 
Main 1981 


THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 
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ter to have given his own conception | 


of the role, even though he does extract 
a hysteria of laughter from the part. 
“Little Miss Brown” is the story of a 
young girl who comes to town to meet 
her fiance. There is a confusion in re- 
gard to dates, and Miss Brown is 


startled to find herself alone in the city | 


at midnight. Her handbag has been 
stolen and her luggage is confined to 
one suit case. The hotels refuse her 
admittance, until a kind-hearted tele- 
phone girl persuades Miss Brown to 
pretend that she is a married woman 
and that her husband will be along the 
next morning. It so happens that she is 
mistaken for a Mrs. Dennison, and she 
is escorted to the Dennison suite in 
triumph. Then Mr. Dennison unex- 
pectedly arrives, and quietly goes to 
his own room, so as not to disturb his 
wife, Next morning—tableau and mu- 
tual horror! Naturally, Mrs. Dennison 
arrives on the scene at this crucial mo- 
ment—-so does Miss Brown’s fiance. 
The latter condemns his swetheart un- 
heard, and, of course, the engagement 
is broken, and equally of course there 
is another man waiting to comfort the 
little woman. It all ends happily ana 
romantically—so romantically that the 
matinee girls sigh in ecstasy as they 
leave the theater. Selma Paley is 
growing in charm, although as yet she 
has hardly the poise for a legitimate 
leading role. Miss Brown suits her tal- 
ents beautifully, and she makes excel- 
lent use of her opportunities. Grace 
Travers as the Irish maid does one of 
her best character etchings, in fact it 
is one of the hits of the production, and 
Beatrice Nichols scores a bullseye as 
the telephone girl. Forrest Stanley and 
Lillian Tucker have nothing to do but 
look Well dressed as Mr. and Mrs: Den- 
nison, in which they both succeed ad- 
mirably. There is not much room for 
individual triumph in “Little Miss 
Brown.” The show is a merry one, 
with little to it but laughter, and its 
general production is one that should 
insure a several week’s run at the Bur- 
bank. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Orpheum bills have been a desert of 
late, with few oases of interesting acts 
to refresh the weary wayfarer, and this 
week is no exception to the rule. Ellen 
Beach Yaw is singing, which she does 
very sweetly, but not with the old pur- 


ity and clearness of upper tones, and’ 


with a program that is without variety, 
marked mostly by pyrotechnics for 
which the Orpheum is not the place. 
Armstrong and Clark, particularly the 
Clark portion of the team, make a hit 
with their popular songs. Clark is a 
good example of the blackface come- 
dian, doing old stunts, but doing them 
well and without unnecessary fuss. In 
other words, he is a natural comedian, 
and needs no affectation to “get over.” 
s. Miller Kent has a “crook” playlet 
of the stereotyped sort, but rather 
better than the usual variety, and well 
played by a company of three men. 
There is a little chance for laughter in 
the stories of Joe Welch, but assuredly 
not a riot of mirth. Holdovers are 
Kathryn Kidder in her “Sans Gene” 
sketch, the Ellisons, the Chinese quar- 
tette and the Blank "amily. 


“Mutt and Jeff” at the Mason 


It seems rather a pity to find the 
Mason Opera House playing a show of 
the “Mutt and Jeff” type, but to see 
the happy, enthusiastic hous vs which 
greet such a production, and contrast 
them with the rather scanty and un- 
appreciative “highbrow” audiences 
makes one wonder why Manager Wyatt 
does not give up the better offerings in 
despair. It cannot be said that “Mutt 
and Jeff’? will appeal to the discrimin- 
ating. There are several catchy songs, 
with good dances by a chorus that 
looks well from the back of the house, 
but the humor is not so effective as it 
is in the funny papers. In the first 
place, it seems a shame for a deformity 
to be made capital of in the role of 
Jeff, even though at times it does ap- 
peal irresistibly to one’s risibles. But 





the house likes it; it is enthusiastic in | t 
And yet it is un- | 


its reception of it. 
worthy serious consideration. 


Offerings For Next Week 

Louisa M. Alcott’s immortal story, 
“Little Women,’ was a quaint and 
simple tale, with its characters in 
quaint and simple garb, and this is 
the keynote of the production of the 
dramatized novel, made by William A. 
Brady. Attics have been ransacked 


and old magazines and fashion papers | 


have ben studied, and the original il- 
lustrations of ‘Little Women” 
been used for models. When the cur- 
tain rises at the Majestic theater 
Monday evening, Dec. 15, the audi- 
ence wil see reflected both in stage 
furnishings and in stage costuming 
the fashions of the early sixties. The 
furniture is really old, and the small- 
est details are faithful to the period. 
Jo writes her stories; Meg dreams of 
her lover, little Beth trips about the 
house, Amry potters with clay and 
sketch book, Laurie plays pranks and 
teases the girls—there is dear “Mar- 
mee” and the Professor, and all the 
other characters which have become 
so well beloved. In the company are 
Marta Oatman, Jane Marbury, Kath- 
ryn Vincent, Virginia Spregge, Ida St. 
Leon, Lillian Dtxon, Polly Griffin, 
Frank McEntee, M. F. Birmingham, 
Gavin Harris, Kraft Walton and Don- 
ald Gallaher. 


Monday night will witness the open- 
ing of the Morosco theater as a musical 
comedy house, when “The Candy Shop” 
comes from a record-smashing run at 
the Gaiety theater in San Francisco, 
where it opened in October. It is antic- 
ipated that the demand for seats will 
be just as great in this city as it has 
been in the north. The company con- 
tains Many names well known to the 
theater-goinge public as “two dollar’ 
people, and the pride of G. M, Anderson 
and J. J. Rosenthal, the producers, is in 
the fact that they can give two dollar 
comedy for a one-dollar’ schedule. 
Ileading the big cast of clever people 
are William Rock and Maude Fulton, 
in half a dozen of their “eracker jack” 
specialties, as well as their regular 
work in the play. Other well known 
names found in the roster are Al Shean, 
Will Philbrick, Oscar Ragland, Gene 
Luneska, Mary Ambrose, Bessie Frank- 
lyn and Kitty Doner. The chorus is de- 
clared to be a host of the prettiest 
dancers and singers that ever smiled 
across the footlights of a Los Angeles 
theater, 


“Little Miss Brown” has made one of 
the hits of the season at the Burbank 
theater, and the second week of this 
delightful little comedy will open with 
the Sunday matinee. Selma Paley is 
achieving a distinct success in the title 
role, and it is the concensus of opinion 
that the comedy is one of the funniest 
and one of the best played that have 
been seen on the Morosco stage. Mor- 
gan Wallace, Grace Travers, Forrest 
Stanley, Beatrice Nichols, and other 
members of the organization are cast 
in exceptionally congenial roles. Miss 
Paley has achieved success of large 
measure in musical comedy roles, but 
in “Little Miss Brown” she is doing 
her best legitimate work—the finest 
she has yet offered playgoers. 


Los Angeles likes “Mutt and Jeff” so 
well that this musical comedy will be 
continued for a second week at the 
Mason Opera House. Bud Fisher’s car- 
toon comedy seems to have made a 
big hit with the public, as this is the 
second year of the play’s existence, and 
crowded houses are still the rule wher- 
ever it is produced. Public interest in 
Fisher’s daily cartoons has never lag- 
ged, and it would seem that the com- 
edy is to keep up the record. ‘Mutt 
and Jeff in Panama” is the title of the 
present offering, which will open the 
second week of its engagement at the 
Mason Monday evening, Dec. 15. 


Dancing will hold a large place in 
the new Orpheum bill opening Monday 
matinee, with the top liners, Harry 


Fox and Yancsi Dolly, as the chief ex- | 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


All Next Week 
Monday, Tuesday—4—MATINEES—4—Friday, Saturday 
The Success of the Century 
WILLIAM A. BRADY'S 
Production of Louisa M, Alcott’s World-Famous Story 


LITLE WOMEN 


Dramatized by Marian de Forest 
A TENDER PAGE OF LIFE 
Direct From a Six Months Run at The Playhouse, New York 
Prices: Night and Sat. Matinee, 50c to $1.50. Mat. Mon., Thurs. and Fri., 25c to $1 


Broadway, near Ninth. Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Broadway bet 
MOROSCO THEATER Save nt h n nd Bighth 
Extraordinary Attraction—Opening Monday Night, December 15—Inauguration 
of G. M. Anderson’s Gaiety Theater Musical Comedy Company in 
Their Phenomenal Musical Comedy Success 


Tne, CANDY SHOP” 


With William Rock, Maud Fulton and 75 Others and a Chorus of 40 Real 
Broadway Beauties. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Maic Sree. 


Newer 
Beginning Sunday Matinee, Dec. 14 


Second Triumphant Week of the Burband Company in the Merry Comedy 
“Little Mb “ 
nce Muss lorown 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. THE STANDARD 
Hone 10477 Mein 977, CORPHIEUM THEATER 7! VAUDEVILLE 
AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Week Beginning Monday Matinee, Dec. 15 


HARRY FOX & YANCSI DOLLY, Smart Fooling, Songs and Dances 
SIX MUSICAL CUTTYS THREE COLLEGIANS 

World’s Greatest Musical Family “A Bit of College Life’ 
DAVE GENARO & RAY BAILEY JOE WELCH 

International Specialties “A Study from Life’ 
GEORGE ROLLAND & CO. S. MILLER KENT & Co. 

“Fixing the Furnace” “The Real Q” 

Last Week, ELLEN BEACH YAW in New Songs 


World’s News in Motion Pictures. Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m, 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes 75c. 


Gowns for the 


Opera 


For the ball room, for the re- 
ception, the theater, the after- 
noon tea or bridge party; in 
fact gowns for any occasion 
skillfully created and exclu- 
sively designed at reasonable 
prices and on short notice 
when desired. 


MUISS LAINIE 


Modiste to the Ultra-Fashionable 
733 5. Broadway, Los Angeles 





ponents of Terpsichorean trickery. Fox 


is well known here, but this is Miss | 


Doily’s first trip west. She is one of 
the famous Dolly sisters, who 
from abroad to be featured in big New 
York productions and won pages of 
pictures and interviews from the met- 
ropolitan dailies and magazines. The 


best family of musicians in vaudeville, 
both sing and play, and their act is 
said to be sumptuously mounted. The 
second big dancing act is Dave Genaro 
and Ray Bailey, who are best known 
for their “La Flirtation’” dance. The 
new sketch is by George Rolland and 


One of the events which will make 
the opening of the Little Theater a 
feature of unusual interest in theatri- 
cal and social circles in Los Angeles 
is the engagement of Frank Reicher, 
the famous character actor, whose 
work as Fernand in the New York 
production of Galsworthy’s play, “The 
Pigeon,” materially helped in carry- 
ing the drama to the success it 
achieved. Mr. Reicher has become a 
member of the Little Theater com- 
pany and will play his original role 
when the Galsworthy play opens the 
house about the first of the year. 


There is an added savor to the com- 
ing of William A. Brady’s “Little 
Women” to the Majestic Theater next 
week, due to the fact that a well 
known Los Angeles girl, Marta Oat- 
man, is one of the members of the 
company. Miss Oatman is a native of 
this city and prior to adopting the 
stage as a profession passed her life 
here. She is a daughter of the late 
Colonel E. J. Oatman, who was ex- 
tensively interested in orange groves 
in Riverside and Highgrove. Colonel 
Oatman was the first orange grower 
to install a pumping plant for irrigat- 
ing. Miss Oatman has made a signal 
success on the stage, having filled 
many important engagements. Many 
theater parties and social attentions. 
have ben aranged for her stay here. 





ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions, 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind g car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


Oct. 17, 1913. 

019164. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Israel 
Botwin, whose post-office address is Cor- 
nell, California, did, on the 28rd day of 
June, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019164, to pur- 
chase the EYNEY, Section 7, Township 
18, Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and 
the stone thereon, under the provisions of 
the act of June 3. 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the “Timber and Stone 
Law,’’ at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $200.00. the stone 
estimated at $100.00, and the land $100.00; 
that said applicant will offer nnal proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of December, 
1918, before Register and Receiver, U. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 


came | 








‘known as the 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
November 24, 1918. 

015809. Non-coal. 
NOTICE js hereby given.that John W. 
A. Off, whose postoffice address is 214 
Grosse Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 198th day of June, 1912, 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 015809, to purchase the SEYSEY, 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00; the stone estimated at $60.00, and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 


offer final proof in support of his appli- | 


cation and sworn statement on the 7th 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S.' Land Olgce, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 9:15 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 


018626. Not coal jand. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John C. 
Allen, whose post-office address is 5927 
Piedmont Ave., Highland Park, Calif., did, 
on the 29th day of April, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018626, to purchase the SE¥SWY, 
SW4, Section 13, Township 1 South, Range 
19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878 and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $150.00, and the land $150.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 


test at any time before patent issues, by | 


filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

016918. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James Mc- 
Namara, whose post-office address is 800 
Hubbard St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016918, to purchase the SW4% 
NE 4, Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts aemendatory, 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land at $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
sLatement on the 17th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. § Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

October 4, 1913, 
017692. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Herbert 
H. Manley, whose post-office address is 
320 Market St., San Francisco, California, 
did, on the 10th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation. No. 017692, to purchase the NW% 
SW, SWY%SWY, Sec. 24, NWYNWS, 
SWYNWY, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 8, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“*Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


file in this | 


Sece | 


tion 3, Township 1S8., Range 18 W., 5. B. 
Six Cuttys, who are reported to be the | P e 


| the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 











| praisement, 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


October 4, 1913, 
016878. Not coal land. 
NOTIC®# its hereby given that Benjamin 
P. Welch, whose post-office address is 218 
S. Broadway. Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th dav of November, 1912. file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion. No. 016878, to purchase the SE. 
Section 6, Township 1 South, Range {8 
West, B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3. 1878. and acts amendatory. 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $220.00, and the land $180.00; 
tnat said applieant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 15th day of December, 
1'* hefore the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. ; 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing qa corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. gs. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct. 17, 1913. 
017619. Non-coal. 
NOTICE ts hereby given that Genevieve 
I. Roche, whose post-office address is 1017 
Temple Street. I.os Angeles, Calif., did. on 


| the Ist day of February, 1918, file in this 
wy 


office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 0f7619, to purchase the W%SEY% and 

NY4SWY,. Section 15, Township 1S&., Range 
18 W., S. B. Meridian. and the _ stone 
thereon. under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have heen appraised, at $400.00. the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 31st day of December. 
1918, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at 10:00 o’clock a. m., at Los 
Angeles. California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at anv time before natent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 
017816. . Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Leslie B. 
Taylor, whose post-office address is R. F. 
D. No. 2, Box 82, Burbank, California, did, 
on the 20th day of February, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 017816. to purchase Lot 1 and 
the SEY4SE%4, Section 23. Township 2 N., 
Range 144 W., S. B. Mertdian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 2 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $3831.36, the stone 
estimated at $207.10, and the land $124.26; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 2nd day of February, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. §&. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 o’clock a, m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1918. 

018864, Non-coal, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Julia C. 
Manley, whose post-office address is 37 
Santa Inez Ave., San Mateo, California, 
did, on the 22nd day of May, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018864, to purchase the WY%NE, 
Section 25, Township 1 §S., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’ at such value 
at might be fixed by apptraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised. at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said appli- 
eant will offer final proof in support of 
her application and sworn statement on 
the 4th day of February, 1914. before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Anv person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice. alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





December 13, 1913 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

018955 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Roscoe H. 
Dow, whose post-office address is 1317 19th 
St., Santa Monica, California, did, on the 
3ist day of May, 1912, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
018955, to purchase the Nw%NEY, Section 
27, Township 1 S8., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘*Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, 
at $200.00, the stone estimated at $100.00, 
and the land $100.00; that said applicant 
will offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. §S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock a, m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Reuben 
H. Manley, whose post-office address is 
320 Market St., San Francisco, California. 
did, on the 10th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 017691, to purchase the NWY, 
SEH%, SWY4SEY, SEYSWY, Sec. 24, NEY 
NW, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person ig at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





OL7691. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913, 

016921. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Bert 
Cowen, whose post-office address is 1610% 
W. lith St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016921, to purchase the SEYNEM. 
Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, 5S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory. 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the Jand $50.@; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support ot his application and sworn 
statement on the l6th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, 

Any person its at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Resister. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913, 

018476. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
H. Mepham, whose post-office address is 
306 EH. Washington St., Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 15th day of April, 1913. 
fite in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 018476, to purchase the 
SEYSEY, Sec. 7, N%YSEWY, NEYNWY, 
Section 18, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and tliat, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraisea, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 15th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





December 13, 1913 


dykiED Gay A'P_HI G 

















By Everett C Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 
Loan Collection—Fine Arts Gallery. 
Max Wieczorek—Steckel Gallery. 

An exhibition of twenty canvases 
from the versatile brush of Max Wiec- 
zorek opened at the Steckel Gallery 
Monday to continue two weeks. I em- 
ploy the word versatile advisedly in re- 
ferring to the work of this particular 
painter, for where can one go to find 
a small group of paintings by one man 
in which all mediums and all subjects 
known to the craft are employed? Near 
the entrance door of the gallery is hung 


a jJarge architectural rendering in pure | 


watercolor. Many may take exception 
to this. on the general ground that it is 
commercialized. Be that as it may, 
it is remarkably well drawn and is 
painted in a fine craftsmanlike man- 
ner. It is also good in color and many 
so-called works of art find space upon 
our walls that are far less worthy than 
is this colorful wash drawing. 
SO * * 

Just beyond this sketch is placed a 
group of decorative designs for mural 
decorations representing Peace and 
Plenty offering the attributes of the 
soil to Youth, Knowledge, and Love. I 
may be somewhat short-circuited in my 
allegory, but I am sure the gods and 
the artist will pardon my error in view 
of the fact that J had no catalogue. As 
the series was designed to adorn the 
walis of a banking house in El Paso, 
Texas, the goddess holding the golden 
sheaf may be the personification of the 
“Tone Star State,’ bringing to her feet 
the arts and the trades by magic of her 
wealth. At any rate, it is a remarkably 
fine cartoon and one that I hope may 
soon be executed. Why have not some 
of our own new handsome bank build- 
ings introduced mural paintings into 
the scheme of interior decoration? Los 
Angeles has a number of competent 
artists who excel in this line of work 
and nothing adds to the attractiveness 
of public buildings so much as do 


handsome wall frescoes. 
ok * * 


Of special interest is the group of | 


color designs for the library windows | is taken it may be a tie, after all, and 


Memorial | 


Mary Andrews Clark 
Home. There are four of these car- 
toons and each is of unusual merit. 
They are all beautiful in color, grace- 
ful in line and unique and original in 
idea. “The Good Shepherd” window is 
another triumph in stained glass. It is 
gothic in design and js carried out in 
a simple and effective manner. The 
Christ in the ga”b of a shepherd stands 
with staff in hand. A background of 
rich foliage and blossoms throws the 
figure into strong relief. In His hand 
He holds acrook and about His feet the 
lambs are gathered. Not a new con- 
ception, we must admit, but one of last- 
ing popularity and poetic symbolism. 
“The Blue Bird” is the title of a large 
panel to be executed in marble mosaic. 
Three figures are skilfully grouped in 
medallion effect. The central figure 
holds in her hand the blue bird of hap- 
piness. 
at either side are well posed and full 
of expression. 


in 


% # * 


Below this attractive design hang 
three small landscapes painted in rich 
oil colors. These are extremely low in 
tone and resemble a colored monotype 
in general effect. “Mending the Nets” 
is a small genre study and is without 
doubt one of the best works shown. It 
is excellent in composition, pleasing in 
color, and fine in feeling. The manner 
of the handling is interesting and the 
paint, while a trifle dry and chalky, is 


jee clay” 





| 





worked in a telling way. The chief 
charm of this little canvas lies in its | 
eolor harmony which runs the whole 
gamut of grays and lavenders. A com- 
panion piece to this is “Women Drying 
Nets.” This work is less comprehen- 
sive and lacks some of the qualities 
that make its neighbor a success, yet it 
is not unlovely and possesses many fine 
points. “The Hillside,” owned by Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany, is an unusual compo- 
sition treated in an unusual manner. 
No doubt it was this that attracted Mr. 
Tiffany’s attention to the work. “The 


| Rose-Bush,” also loaned by Mr. Tiffany, 


is far more atractive. It is a good dec- 
oration and as a spot of lovely color 
cannot be excelled. “Red Tulips” shows 
the influence of modern post-impres- 
sionism, A great mass of fiery red tu- 
lips are aranged, or disarranged, in a 
tall green vase which stands on a rich- 
hued oriental rug. Two oranges, a blue 
cup, and a burnt-orange bow! complete 
the color scheme. This is a good idea, 
but I find the color rather lifeless. 
% * x 

Six portrait studies are shown, five in 
pastel and one in oil. The oil study is 
a full figure rendering of Mr. Wieczor- 
eck’s little daughter and is by far the 
best work shown at this time. The 
sturdy, wide-awake miss in blue frock 
and lace collar is posed seated in a 
brown wicker chair. The little sitter 
looks squarely out of the canvas and the 
likeness is truly startling. The expres- 
sion is alert and lifelike and the flesh- 
tone is fine and true. The drawing of 
the figure is good and the general mod- 
eling is strong. “Boy in Red Sweater” 
is an atractive small boy portrait and 
the head study of Mrs. W., while not 
new is well worth seeing a second time. 


| “Girl in Green” is a profile study of an 


woman wearing a 
ereen chiffon gown. “Portrait of a 
is a forceful rendering and 
one that is full of character and indi- 


attractive young 


| viduality. If we may judge Mr. Wiec- 


zorek’s art by the present showing we 
will vote him a first place as a de- 


| Signer and allow portraiture to follow 


The children’s heads appearing | 





f 


| 


a close second. When the final count 
if so we are content fo let it remain 
so. Mr. Wieezorek’s exhibit is well 
worth seeing for it reveals him in a 
critical stage of his development as a 
painter and we are always watchful 
of our growing Men, 
* * * 


In a Sunday edition of one of our 
local papers I noted a dispatch from 
New York which announced that the 
“Madonna and Child” by Raphael, re- 
cently purchased by American dealers 
at a price above the half-million 
mark, would be brought to the United 
States soon. The article further stat- 
ed that it and two others are the 
last original Raphaels that remain in 
private possession. It may be inter- 
esting to learn that there is in a bank 
vault in Los Angeles an original por- 
trait by Raphael, painted in 1513. It 
was while the artist was in Rome ex- 
ecuting the commission of Pope Jul- 
ius to decorate the ceiling and walls 
of the Vatican that Raphael painted 
a number of portraits of himself and 
those about him, perhaps twenty in 
all. These have almost without ex- 


ception been lost to view, the location 


of but four of them, including the one 
in this city, now being known. Pur- 
chased from an obscure Italian art 
dealer more than a century ago and 
showing evidence of having been cut 
from its frame, this picture has been 
in the continuous possession of the 
family of the present owner and has 


Blanchard dali Studio Bldg. 

Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for ail pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 
Fr. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


West Coast Art Gallery 


PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPHS 
‘We make ’em-12 feet long.’’ 


REALTY BOARD BLDG., Los Angeles 
Phone F540 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO, 
Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST. Phone 3623 


KANST ART GALLERY 


Retiring Sale 


Artistic Picture Frames at One Half 
Regular Price. Investigate. 


§42 5. Spring St. Home F2703; Bdwy. 2334 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
O; 


Nov. 13, 1913. 
019004. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James R. 
Blanchard, whose post-office address is 
435 EK. 29th St., Los Angeles, 


file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 018004, to purchase Lot 
1, Section 18, Township 15§8., Range 20 W., 
5. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 


California, | 
did, on the 22nd day of September, 1913, | 


= is ae | 
P. J BACHMANN |) 





1878, and acts gmendatory, known as the | 


“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $50.72, the stone estimated at 
$20.36, and the land $25.36; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 2nd day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a, m. 
Any person jis at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





been the chief art treasure of a home 
fitted with rare and valuable works 
of art. The strange shiftings of for- 
tune and the tangled chain of will 
and fate have brought this valued 
work into our midst where it reposes 
in safe deposit, lost to the world. If 
the owner could be persuaded to part 
with so notable a treasure, it would 
Seem a rare opportunity for one or 
more of our own millionaire art lov- 
ers to secure it for @ public or pri- 
vate gallery in Los Angeles before 
it is carried off by an eastern buyer. 
od % * 

Julia Bracken Wendt has returned 
to Los Angeles after an extended trip 
to Chicago and New York. 

*k * * 

The studio of Warren E. Rollins, in 
San Gabriel, will be open to the gen- 
eral public through the holidays. The 
artist is holding an exhibition and 
sale of his smaller sketches, Indian 
subjects and landscapes. 

oo * * 

Meeting place of the California Art 
Club has been moved to No. 424 Copp 
PFuilding. The regular meeting and 


annual election of officers took place | 


on the evening of December 6. 








| Walker Auditorium. 





Art and Artists Directory 


CHAPMAN-BAILEY STUDIO 
Importers of White China 
Firing Daily Teaching 
Phone 10082 416-417 Blanchard Bldg. 





Hxpert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
3827 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A525 All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG. 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. 


ss MARTIN J. JACKSON 
Oil and Water Color 
Studio Suite 484 Copp Bldg. 


MAUDE McPHERSON HESS 
Keramics and Water Color Artist 
Teaching for a limited time 
422 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A5615 


Hill St, 

















|Z. V. HOOPER (Artists) T. 8. RAZALLE 


Tapestries—Oils—Watercolors 
Instruction Order Work 
415 Blanchard Hall 233 SS. Broadway 


L, A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
Ali branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657, Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


MRS. CEFERINA D. De LUQUE 
EDVARDO LUQUE 
Oil Painting Instructions 
Studio: Blanchard Hall 403 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS JU. §S. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 375 


DRAWING and PAINTING—-Commercial 
and I[liustrative. A Day and evening class. 
James E. McBurney, Instructor 
730 So, Grand Ave. 














| | Professional and Business Directory 
S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
§37 S. Broadway, near Hamburger’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal, 


DR. B. CANARD 
German Foot Specialist Chiropodist 
227 Mercantile Place, cor. B’dway, Room 2 
Home Fhone F5830 Cails by appointment 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 
JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 

217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 8. Broad- 
way. Main 9387; HOME +F'8037 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Successor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 
Bookseller Stationer 
434 So. Hill St. Phone F 1975 


OTTENBACHER & BUBECK 
Upholsterers — Repairing and Refinishing 
of Antique Furniture 
230644 S. Union Ave. West 1877; Home 25033 


ARTHUR T. HOBSON, Special Repres’tve 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
_ Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 

Res. 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


WEST SEVENTH STREET STUDIO 
A. B. Bertolotti, prop. Kodak Finishing 
and Enlarging. Bring or mail your films. 

809 West Seventh St. 
































DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov. 28, 1913, 

014589. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Bessie O. 
Thew, of Cornell, California, who, on Jan. 
12, 1913, made Homestead Entry, No. 014589. 
for SW, Section 15, Township 1 S., Range 
19 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final commutation proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
on the 16th day of January, 1914, at 9:30 
o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Wallace 
L. Thompson, James F. Vaugen, F. H. 
Thew, A. Humphrey, all of Cornell, Cali- 


fornia, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 


to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 
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Gradually, the flurry in Los Angeles 
Investment stock appears to be losing 
its character. The volume of trading 
this week has been considerably dimin- 
ished, and unless a decisive event in 
the untangling of the company’s affairs 
occurs, a renewal of activity iid CLE 
stock on the same broad scale as a few 
weeks ago will propably not be wit- 
nessed in the immediate future. Coin- 
cident with the falling off in trading, 
the stock has rather continuously re- 
vealed weakness. At this writing, it is 
selling around par and it seems as if 
the market has been pretty well liqui- 
dated for the present, whatever trading 
being of a professional nature princi- 
pally. 

Meanwhile, there has been a revival 
of interest in several of the low- priced 
oil issues. Maricopa Northern has 
shown a fair degree of strength, ac- 
companied by moderately active trad- 
ing. Midway Northern rev eals a better 
tone, although no transactions have 
been recorded. National Pacific, while 
it has moved up and down within nar- 
row limits during spells of activity, 
shows little net variation from last 
week. There were three changes in 
the company’s directorate at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting this week, 
tT’ A. Q’Donnel!l, E. B. Kidson and H. 
M. Burton being elected vice M. J. 
Monnette, R, P. Davie and F. Chappel- 
let, resigned. Mr. O’Donnell has had 
extensive experience in the oil busi- 
ness, and is field superintendent of the 
American Oilfields and American Pe- 
troleum properties. His election to the 
directorate will undoubtedly prove of 
importance in connection with the de- 
velopment of the company’s resources. 

Marketwise, high-priced oil issues 
have been featureless. The most sig- 
nificant event of the week was the 
passing of the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock of the Mexican Petroleum 
Company. The company had been pay- 
ing out—at the rate of 8 per cent per 
annum—$240,000 a quarter in dividends 
on preferred stock, and it has been 
deemed advisable to conserve this 
money because of the unsettled condi- 
tion of affairs in Mexico. The company 
recently passed the dividend on com- 
mon stock, which it had been paying 
at the rate of 6 per cent a year. Both 
the preferred and common stock have 
weakened as a result of the suspension 
of the preferred dividend. 

Union Oil stock is nominally weaker. 
Amalgamated also shows an easy tone. 
Associated is a shade higher. United 
is weak. 


Bonds show a few changes, all of them 
unimportant. Mining issues have been 
comparatively quiet. 

The money market is somewhat un- 
settled. Rates are strong one day and 
easy the next. The same might be said 
of eastern stock markets. The recent 
tendency toward improvement gives 
indications of being about as short- 
lived as those which have gone before. 
Everybody, however, is looking for 
better times in the speculative world 
soon after the first of the year. 


Bonds 


Municipal bonds brought out in this 
country in November aggregated $32,- 
125,369, says The Bond Buyer, as com- 
pared with $12,494,414 in the same 
month of last year. The total for the 
year up to Dec. 1 was $274,108,209, 
against $290,798,503 in the correspond- 
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ing period of 1912. In addition to the 
permanent loans represented by this 
total of bonds, short-term loans were 
made by eleven municipalities amount- 
ing to $54,969,465, of which all but 
$480,000 was borrowed by the City of 
New York. 


Doubt was expressed last week in 
Wall street circles about the stability 
of the California Petroleum preferred 
dividend, but when news came that 
the usual quarterly disbursement had 
been voted the shares failed to display 
substantially either the relief of trad- 
ers, or eagerness of investors to take 
up the stock. An upturn of close to 2 
points occurred on three sales of 100 
shares each, the last transaction being 
made at a full point advance above the 
preceding. The stock acted well so far 
as strength was concerned, but the de- 
mand was evidently restricted. The 
latest reports from the company’s 
properties were, in effect, that the out- 
look for increased production was bet- 
ter than the midsummer and at a 
smaller expense for development work 
been estimated. 
Against this bullish factor there has 
appeared to stand lately, however, an 
impression in the Wall Street mind 


| that California Petroleum shares will 


wait on an improvement in Mexican 
Petroleum stock before moving for- 
ward with any show of vigor. The 
California company has not had the 
same difficulties to contend with as 
the other because of the Mexican rev- 
olution, but they have the same inter- 
ests concerned in their managemerit 
and in consequence, become closely 
linked together as stock market propo- 
sitions. oo 


Failures and !nsolvencies 


While there were fifty-seven fewer 
commercial failures in the United 
States in November than in October, 
the record again compares adversely, 
both in number and amount, with the 
corresponding period of preceding 
years. Thus the 1,377 suspensions that 
oceurred last month involved no less 
than $24,199,485, as against 1,175 de- 
faults for $15,646,105 a year ago, 1,105 
for $15,266,337 in 1911, 1,003 for $11,- 
324,016 in 1910 and only 963 in 1909, 
when the aggregate indebtedness was 
but $9,812,305, according to Dun’s fig- 
ures. Aside from February and March, 
the November liabilities were the larg- 
est reported thus far this year. In con- 
trast with the previous year, an unusu- 
ally poor exhibit was made by the 


| manufacturing division, which supplied 
The bank list is lacking in interest. | 


382 insolvencies for a total of $12,- 
653,747, against 327 for little more than 
$7,000,000 in 1912. The sharp increase 
in the manufacturing indebtedness is 
accounted for in a considerable meas- 
ure by several reverses of exceptional 
size, there having been 27 failures for 
$100,000 or more, aggregating in all 
$8,529,332. This left $4,124,415 for the 
remaining 355 smaller defaults, an av- 
erage of $11,618, as compared with $12,- 
578 last year. A growth of 131 in the 
number of trading losses was accom- 
panied by an expansion of about $2,- 
200,000 in amount, the returns showing 
937 suspensions for $8,982,316, as com- 
pared with 806 for $6,751,891 in No- 
vember, 1912. In this class 11 firms 
failed owing $100,000 or more, thus 
leaving 926 smaller insolvencies for 
$6,444,526, an average of $6,949, or 
slightly less than the $6,969 reported 2 
year ago. The mortality among agents, 
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—y~ou can still 


soto Mt. Lowe _ 
for $1.50 


—Until Dec 20th only— 


—excursion fare—daily 
and Sunday—$1.50 from 


except Saturday 
Los Angeles 


$1.25 from Pasadena. 


—on Saturday and Sunday the fare is $2 
from Los Angeles—$1.75 from Pasadena. 


—get a delicious lunch or supper at Ye 


Alpine Tavern—service a la 


ecnrte from 


25 cents up— 


—to see the lights of Los Angeles from 


Mt. 


lowe — a wonderful panorama. of 


sparkling beauty — go up on Saturday or 


Sunday ard return on 7 P. 


in. car—stop-~ 


ping over at the Lowe Observatory ancl 


the great Searchlight— 


—— is 


go up any day and remain at Alpine 


over night—a delightful place for a vaca- 


tion—rooms or cottages $1 
plan 


— Juropean 
ask for Alpine folder—to take ad- 


vantage of excursion fares. tickets must 
be purchased at stations—conductors do 
not sell them on cars. 


Pacific Electric Railway 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 
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ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. 


S. E. Cor. Tnird and Spring 


OFFICERS, 


—-_ - - tt tl 


WwW. 


— ee 


H. “HOLLIDAY, President. 
H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 





ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





J. HE. FISHBURN, President. 
H. 8, McKEHE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $206,000. 


A, J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,600,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. 8. HEATON, Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000. Surplus 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 





and 





IRST NATIONAL BANE 
8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


T{ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Lk Corner Fourth and Main 


IF YOU LOVE 





J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W.T, S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock. $1, 250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625, 000. 
1. W. HELLMAN, Presldent. 
V. #H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


YOUR FAMILY 


SEE 


RICHARD H. 


AGENCY 


DAVENPORT 


DIRECTOR 


WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 6789 


brokers and concerns of @ similar na- 
ture was heavier than in the earlier 
period, 58 failures for $2,563,422 com- 
paring with 42 for $1,663,600. The fig- 
ures for November, this year, do not 
include the suspension of two large 
realty companies in New York City, 
which cannot properly be included in 
the strictly commercial defaults. 


1012 Title Insurance Bldg. 


B'way 147 








FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, Espec- 
ially attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





